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NEWS OF 


IKE Mr. Churchill and President Roosevelt, General Smuts has 

the capacity and moral authority to present a broad, convincing 
statement of the course of the war and to show it in its setting 
of the past and the future. It was such a statement that the 
Prime Minister of the Union of South Africa made at the Guildhall 
last Tuesday, and, coming fresh from a triumphant General Election, 
he was speaking for a Dominion as well as for himself. Having 
paid his tribute to the incomparable leadership of Mr. Churchill, 
he commented on the fact that the course of the war had been 
transformed during the last year, and that nothing could rob 
Russia and the British Commonwealth of the glory of having turned 
the tide at the decisive battles of Stalingrad and El Alamein—a 
battle which paved the way to the conquest, with American assist- 
ance, of Africa and the Mediterranean. It was not very long ago 
that General Smuts was still prophesying a long war, but he has 
been impressed by the fact that we have already achieved more than 
we had planned to do by next winter. For that reason he looks 
forward to the grand assault on Hitler’s Europe next year (this 
time with the United States taking a leading part). But he is well 
aware that the speed with which the final end is brought depends 
on ourselves, and he spoke with the utmost emphasis of the need 
to remember the time-factor. It will make all the difference whether 
we end the war in Europe in 1944 or 1945. The time is short, 
as he insists, because the moral and physical condition of Europe 
is getting worse and worse, and every month that the agony is 
prolonged will make the subsequent healing process more difficult. 
Therefore the policy of continuous pressure must be prosecuted 
ceaselessly. That is a demand which will evoke heartfelt echoes in 
Russia, and already has popular support here. Afterwards—the 
tasks of relief, of salvage, of security-building, the future organisa- 
tion of peace. -In eloquent terms the Boer hero of the South African 
War, the active leader of the Union of South Africa in the last 
Great War, and again today the chosen leader of his country, 
sketched the possibilities of civilisation in the future. 


The Viceroyalty of India 


This week Lord Linlithgow has brought to an end his long and 
difficult periéd of office as Viceroy of India, and Lord Wavell has 
arrived to take up the task. Profoundly disappointing as have been 
the results of his efforts in the constitutional sphere, Lord Linlithgow 
has at least the satisfaction of knowing that, in spite of politics, 
India has played a great and creditable part in the war. In his 
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last speech, addressed to the Princes, he reaffirmed his faith in the 
attainment of unity by means of a federation which would not 
destroy the unique character of individual provinces, and he did 
not hesitate to remind the Princes of their obligations to their 
States and so to India as a whole. Through no fault of the central 
administration he leaves a sad burden to his successor in the 
disastrous famine which has stricken Bengal. The problem of relief 
is one of the first tasks to which Lord Wavell will have to give 
his attention. Before him lies the greater task, that of helping to 
overcome the intransigence of Congress and the war of creeds, 
castes and parties which now alone stands in the way of Indian 
self-government. The new Viceroy, as is suggested in an article 
on another page, would make a favourable impression if he took 
an early opportunity of declaring again that the offer of Dominion 
status after the war stands in the form in which it was framed by 
Sir Stafford Cripps. He has the advantage of coming to his office 
with a recent knowledge of the country and the prestige of a 
distinguished soldier and man of letters. 


Definitions of American Policy 


Though Mr. Sumner Welles, since he ceased to be Under- 
Secretary of State at Washington, can speak what is in his mind 
without committing anyone but himself, his experience in office 
and his intimate understanding of the President lends weight to 
his words. He used his freedom last Saturday to tell the Govern- 
ment what it ought to tell the people about America’s main objec- 
tives and about her policy for the post-war years. The speech 
which he made has been linked in the American mind with those 
of Mr. Wendell Willkie, who also has been probing the future of 
America’s leadership in the world; and both stand in contrast to 
Senatorial caution in seeking a resolution which will appear to be 
at once bold and noa-committal. Mr. Welles, studying the interests 
of the United States, requires a free world, organised under law and 
made safe by armed might against law-breakers; and with this 
end in view he asks, firstly, for a specific agreement in the near 
future among the four major military Powers to undertake jointly 
the task of keeping the peace in the post-war world, and secondly, 
as soon as agreement is reached, the formation of an executive 
council composed of representatives of the United Nations, which 
should remain in permanent session, with power to resolve questions 
referred to it by the United Nations. Here at least is a proposition 
which does not lack definiteness. It gets right away from the vague 
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generalisations of good will which can so easily be accepted by 
isolationists as well as others. Here is a proposition which Mr. 
Willkie, for example, a prospective Republican ggndidate, is in 
effect invited to accept or reject. It matters a great deal just now 
that the people of the United States should have concrete proposi- 
tions before them for discussion and for the ventilation of opinion. 
President Roosevelt is wisely biding his time and waiting for the 
ripening of American opinion. The time will come when all his 
‘cards must be laid on the table. 


iRepress'on in Argentina 

It is the general feeling in most countries in South America that 
jat this stage of the war to remain neutral is not very remote from 
being pro-Nazi. Yet the Argentine Government adheres tenaciously 
to its policy and adopts methods of repression within the country 
which indicate where their sympathies lie. President Roosevelt 
came out into the open last week with an emphatic condemnation 
of the suppression of Jewish newspapers in Argentina, and pointed 
out that persecution on account of racial or religious motives was 
contrary to a resolution adopted at the Pan-American conference 
at Lima in 1938. His statement happily led to the cancellation of 
the prohibition of these newspapers. The crisis arising from the 
resignations of three Ministers who were known to support a break 
with Germany and Japan is by no means over. Large numbers of 
permanent officials have been required to resign, and the professors 
who signed the recent declaration “ for democracy and Pan-American 
solidarity” have been dismissed, on the ground, stated by the new 
Minister of Justice and Education, that they had tried to “ split 
the country.” In fact, the country was already split, though consti- 
tutional means are denied for expressing the views of the Opposi- 
tion, The internal affairs of Argentina are no busmess of foreigners 
except in so far as they prove to be of use to an enemy. The 
tolerance of German agents and a network of German spies on 
Argentine soil cannot be a matter of no concern to Allied countries, 
since through these means information, especially about the move- 
ment of ships, has been conveyed to the enemy greatly to their 
disadvantage. Other Latin-American countries will not easily be 
persuaded that the present Argentine Government is loyal to the 
concept of Pan-American solidarity. 


Australia’s Interest in Europe 

Dr. Evatt, the Australian Minister for External Affairs, may be 
sure that in this country at least there will be full agreement with 
a statement he made last week in the House of Representatives, 
declaring that Australia must have a say in helping to decide the 
problems of Europe after the war. The fact that the war may 
appear—and it is only an appearance—to have temporarily divided 
itself into two parts, and that Australian military energies are at 
present mainly absorbed in the Pacific, dees not mean that there 
is one world of the Pacific and another in which we are fighting 
Germany. Indeed, the time may not be very far distant when 
British forces, too, may be mainly preoccupied in Pacific operations. 
The post-war settlement will be not a European or a Pacific settle- 
ment, but a world settlement, and it is scarcely less important to 
Great Britain herself than to Australia that she and the other 
Dominions should take a full part in framing all parts of the peace. 
Dr. Evatt says Australia’s culture is European, much of her trade 
is with Europe, and the great continental Power, Russia, faces 
Europe on one side and the Pacific on the other. The soundness 
and strength of the British Commonwealth depend on community 
of interests between Britain and the Dominions. The more each 
member of the Commonwealth concerns herself with all the 
problems which confront us individually and collectively, the more 
real and vital does the association become. Australia came into 
the war without a moment’s hesitation, Prepared as she has been 
and is to incur Commonwealth responsibilities, she must, as Dr. 
Evatt says, have some say in the steps that are to be taken to 
avert wars. The causes for which we stand, and are likely to stand, 
will be strengthened if they are the concern of the Dominions as 
well as ourselves. 
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Wounded Prisoners’ Return 


It is good news that over five thousand sick or wounded prisoners 
of war are now on their way home by way of Gothenburg or 
Barcelona. Mr. Richard Law told the House of Commons that he 
believed every single person who would qualify for repatriation 
under the Geneva Convention had been provided for in the agree- 
ment with Germany. He was asked questions, however, which 
emphasised the fact that Britain’s duties to disabled prisoners do 
not end with bringing them home. Pensions and medical attendance 
must be furnished in full. A correspondent who talked to the men 
before they embarked at Gothenburg found that their gratitude for 
the work of the Red Cross absorbed much of their conversation ; 
but the Red Cross must continue to be hard pressed by claims of 
their comrades who remain in Germany. Although it appears that 
the Germans are more eager to discharge obligations under the 
Geneva Convention now that the prisoners on both sides are roughly 
equal than when they held a far greater number than the British 
did, this criticism should not be voiced too loudly. It would be 
rash to exacerbate feeling on a point which ought to be independent 
‘of strategic and military consideration. Enough that. we are grateful 
that during a phase of intensified warfare it has been possible, with 
the gféat assistance of the Swiss authorities, to preserve some 
humanitarian ‘procedure. 


Pay as You Earn 

Parliament applauded a declaration by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that he would consider extending the pay-as-you-earn 
principle of collecting Income Tax to more salary-earners. The 
practical difficulties of extending the principle are negligible ; only 
an enlargement of the tables for calculation of tax is called 
for. Sir John Anderson pointed out one financial factor against 
unlimited extension. The sums which the Exchequer must 
write off by remitting portions of tax on lower wage-carning 
groups would probably have been irrecoverable anyway; few 
of those workers would be in a position to pay heavy arrears 
when their employment ceased. But a man who habitually 
earns a large salary has generally a reserve from which to 
meet taxation at the ending of his employment, and any sum 
remitted to him would represent a real loss to the Exchequer. 
Sir John thought the cost of the innovation, already placed at 
£125 millions, or £132 millions if applied to all annual incomes 
below £600, would be swollen by a further £60 millions if applied 
to all salary-earners. Where the line ought to be drawn between 
“lower” and “higher” incomes is a nice problem. Equity appears 
to dictate a policy of equal treatment for all, especially as the pro- 
spective loss to the Exchequer is largely hypothetical—no one ceases 
for a single week to pay tax—and will be spread over a generation 
of working lives. 


Pirates in the Book Trade 


Contention is generated in the book publishing trade because 
established firms have paper allocated to them by quota while the 
host of new concerns which have arisen during the war are enabled 
to use as much as they can get of any “ printers’ paper ” not needed 
for handbills or advertisements. Mr. Stanley Unwin in The Times 
has presented a powerful case for the established publisher. Through 
lack of paper he is frequently unable to reprint accepted classics or 
to do justice to new works in great demand or to accept the works 
of new authors whom he would like to include in his list. Some 
of the last achieve publicity through the new publishers, some of 
whom no doubt are publishing quite creditable books, including 
technical, educational and juvenile books, while others are issuing 
trumpery matter for whose appearance there is no justification. 
The policy pursued towards publishers is exactly the opposite 
of that adopted in the concentration of industry. The way 
out, of course, is for the Government te release more paper— 
the amount allotted “at present is a relatively small fraction 
of the total compared with the importance of books. Reports 
from librarians, booksellers and club secretaries show that every- 
where the public is clamorous for more and better books. 
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THE MOSCOW CONFERENCE 


T last the representatives of Britain, the United States and 

Soviet Russia have come together at Moscow to discuss the 
unification of their policy during and after the war. None too 
soon. The lack of any such conference in the past, with a 
comprehensive study of the whole field of common endeavour 
affecting the three Great Powers now fighting the Germans in 
Europe, has been the cause of misunderstanding among the Allies 
and rejoicing in the camp of the enemy. It is true, Mr. Churchill 
has visited Moscow, and Mr. Eden and M. Molotov have put 
their signatures to the Anglo-Soviet Treaty; and a meeting 
between President Roosevelt, Mr. Churchill and Marshal Stalin 
was only prevented by the necessity which kept the Russian 
leader near his armies. Nor is it likely to be overlooked that 
Britain put an important part of her war-supplies at Russia’s dis- 
posal even befere America came into the war, and that since then 
a constant stream of material from Britain and the United States 
has poured into Russia by way of Persia and the hazardous 
route of the North Atlantic. None the less it has happened that 
Mr. Churchill and President Roosevelt have been constantly 
together and have gone far in creating a common strategy and 
considering a common policy, while such questions have not been 
similarly reviewed in co-operation with Russia. Though the 
Anglo-American consultations had obvious priority in view of ihe 
fact that British and United States forces were actually fighting 
on the same ground, it has become more and more essential that 
the policies of all the three Powers should be more closely woven 
together. 

The agenda of a conference consisting of three Foreign Minis- 
ters, Mr. Eden, Mr. Cordell Hull and M. Molotov, might be 
expected to be primarily about policy—policy affecting the period 
during and after the war when order has to be evolved out of 
chaos—and only secondarily with strategy. But the Russians, 
realistically and sensibly, have insisted that no policy can become 
effective which is not based upon the winning of the war, and not 
only that, but speedy winning. This means that in their view 
co-operation in the war must be discussed as a necessary pre- 
liminary to co-operation in other spheres. It is certain that a 
clarification among themselves of the situation arising out of their 
war-plans has become the first desideratum. The repeated Russian 
demand for the opening of a second front in the west on the 
largest scale has itself given rise to the suggestion that in spite 
of frequent assurances that the Russians had been informed 
beforehand and consulted about this or that, in practice confidences 
had not always been as fully exchanged as they might have been. 
Assuming that our High Command had the best possible reasons 
for not undertaking, shall we say, an invasion of northern France 
this year, is it conceivable that the Russian Government would 
have allowed such open criticism of our strategy if they had 
understood our reasons? If, on the other hand, they did under- 
stand our reasons, but thought our conclusions wrong, this equally 
would have produced a case for frank and exhaustive discussion. 
No one in this country will regret it if they are able to present 
in the most cogent way the argument that no available force, 
equipped and ready, should be left unemployed at this critical 
stage of the war ; that no effort should be postponed which can 
effectually be undertaken now ; that we must fight and plan our 


fighting with the conviction that time is of the essence of the , 


matter. These questions should be fully discussed so that the 
Russians may understand our difficulties, and we theirs. 

Strategy and policy are closely interwoven. The war is 
already reaching a stage when matters very much concerned with 
the business of Foreign Ministers are coming into the foreground. 
The surrender of Italy and the emergence of Marshal Badoglio’s 


Government open up problems which may be repeated again 
and again as Germany is ejected from occupied countries or when 
measures are being taken to eject her in co-operation with 
partisans. The major Powers ought to see eye to eye as they 
develop relations with guerrillas in Greece, partisans in Yugo- 
slavia, or the forces of General Mihailovich, and they shcuid 
determine what their attitude will be to Bulgaria, Rumania and 
Hungary when these countries can no longer depend on Germany 
and elements within them are competing for the favour of the 
Allies. A.M.G.O.T. is already operating in Sicily and address'ng 
itself to the task of maintaining order in the wake of advancing 
armies. The functions of the Mediterranean Commission will 
rapidly increase as the war progresses and a host of problems 
will arise in the solution of which Russia must take her full 
share. Soon still vaster questions will present themselves. There 
will be Poland, with the Polish Government in London seek ng 
to influence events. There will be Germany herself. And in all 
this transition period there will be the troublous spectre of famine 
and possible epidemic diseases calling for concerted action. Short- 
range policy itself determines and is determined by long-range 
policy. There are limits to what the Foreign Ministers can 
discuss in a single conference, but they will doubtless look ahead 
to the question of the economic rehabilitation of Europe 
(including Russia herself), and perhaps to the wider question of 
world economic reconstruction on the largest scale, which can 
only be effective if Russia takes her part, and aiso China. 

The Moscow conference is a meeting of the representatives of 
three Powers and three Powers only. It does not include China, 
but that is not because there is the least disposition on the part 
of any of the three to overlook China’s importance in the future. 
It does not include representatives of any of the less powerful 
Governments of the United Nations. The restriction of the 
meeting to the three strongest Powers is simply due to a realistic 
recognition of the situation—what these Powers determine 
together now will determine the issue of the war and to a great 
extent the shape of things to come after the war. They have also 
to decide their relations with one another—Britain with Russia, 
Britain with America, and America with Russia. We have 
to win the trust of Russians and they have to win cur 
trust. We have to make it clear that the internal method of 
Government in Russia is none of our concern, and no doubt 
they have to make it clear that they do not wish to interfere with 
ours. The maintenance of peace in Europe and Asia depends 
on understanding with Russia; and we recognise no less clearly 
that the economic restoration of the world—on which in ihe 
long run peace depends—requires the co-operation of the United 
States. In the present state of the world there is no sanity in 
any return to the old conception of a balance of power—nothing 
can provide a way-out of the chaos but an overwhelming pre- 
ponderance of power on the side of States united in the will 
to preserve peace and promote the conditions on which it rests. 
Therefore Britain must march side by side with Russia and 
with the United States, and indeed with China, and must do 
all in its power to enable them to accept the same relationship 
with one another. 

One caveat is necessary. At the moment the smaller Powers 
are left out of the picture. Even France at present cannot be 
treated as one of the major influences in Europe and the world. 
None the less no policy will succeed, no plans be workable, unless 
they proceed on the assumption that the United Nations, con- 
sisting of many small Powers, must be associated with us in the 
ultimate decisions that are taken. Czechoslovak Ministers have 
been reminding us that though they look to the big Powers to 
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give an effective lead, none the less the small Powers must be 
brought into full consultation, and take their part not only in 
shaping their own destiny but contributing to the general plan. 
No small part of the moral strength of our cause lies in the 
fact that we stand for the freedom of every nation and for equality 
of rights. We ourselves, it is worth remembering, have not the 
population or even the material resources to compete on equal 
terms with America and Russia. It would ill become us to stand 
for the special rights which lie on the side of big battalions and 
long purses. For practical reasons we are compelled at present 
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to give special. weight to decisions taken by America, Russia and 
Britain, but it should be our policy more and more to open 
discussion to all members of the United Nations, and expect 
them to take their part in the deliberations which precede the 
peace. Hegemony in war there must be, and in some degree 
the more powerful nations will always have special powers, and 
special responsibilities in leadership. For the moment these are 
the preoccupations of the Foreign Ministers at Moscow, but the 
way must be left open for the lesser countries to nake their voices 
heard in planning reconstruction. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HERE is no man living who can fill the place in English life 

held for so many years by Sir Michael Sadler. Sadler was 
Eng:ish without being insular and original without being eccentric. 
He had indeed the sensitive curiosity and civilised eagerness of 
the great figures of the English Renascence; like these earlier 
Humanists, he combined deep knowledge and love of the arts with 
an equally deep passion for the improvement of education. He 
knew more than most Englishmen about contemporary European 
schools of painting and sculpture, but his interest in artistic experi- 
ments never led him into pseudo-aristocratic fallacies about art 
as the private possession of a few self-conscious coteries. Similarly, 
his expert knowledge of the educational machinery of many 
countries did not make him into a bureaucrat or weaken his belief 
that teaching is an att. For those who had the privilege of know- 
ing him, Sadler’s vitality was a perpetual fountain of delight. 
There was a time when I saw him often over a long-drawn and 
tiresome controversy in which we were engaged on the same side. 
During these months I went many times into his room in a fit 
of temper or depression ; five minutes’ talk with him would change 
my view of things. 

om * * * 

It is always a relief when you find that someone else has sent 
to the Press the very letter you were on the point of writing. 
There is even more satisfaction in finding that The Times and 
the Manchester Guardian agree on a subject about which your 
own conscience is troubled. I noticed this harmony of the 
Great Lights a day or two ago when each of the two joufnals called 
attention to the importance of preserving the most distinctive 
features of the English countryside. One of these features is, or 
was, the old coastguard paths. My intended letter was on this 
subject. I observed in 1938 that the path along one of the finest 
pieces of coastline in Southern England—the cliff path between 
Cadgwith and The Lizard—had been diverted and railed off at one 
point. The diversion inland was not very deep, but it would allow 
a row of bungalows to be set between the path and the sea. In 
1942 this diversion had been extended ; it now runs parallel with 
the sea for about 300 yards. No doubt the purpose is harmless 
and the ‘local authorities have given their consent. Nevertheless, 
local societies in Cornwall might well keep a watch over this kind 
of thing. 

7 * * - 

I have been reading or re-reading a number of books on the 
Treaty of Versailles. It is amusing to collate Stannard Baker’s 
book on Wilson and the peace settlement with Mr. Lloyd George’s 
The Truth About the Peace Treaties. Mr. Lloyd George wins 
easily on points, but Stannard Baker is not a difficult opponent 
to dodge, and my general conclusion is that all statesmen wishing 
to write their memoirs would do well to begin by reading Sorel’s 
destructive analysis of Talleyrand’s Memoirs. If Talleyrand could 
not get away with it, other people had better take care. 
passage in Lord Riddell’s Diary of the Peace Conference and 
After describes an interview with Vernon Hartshorn, at that time 
President of the South Wales Miners’ Federation. Hartshorn said 
that the miners were bent on nationalisation and that it was a 
religion with them. A Scottish colonel who had commanded a 
miners’ regiment during the war also described his men’s belief 
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in nationalisation as a religion. Lord Riddell’s comment was: “I 
is difficult to argue about a religion.” The date of this passage 
was October, 1919. 

* * * * 

My fellow-passengers in a night train to the West of England 
last week included a private soldier, a Norwegian seaman and a 
“Wren.” All three had travelled from Scotland. The soldier had 
come from Oban; the “Wren” had begun her journey by boat, 
and had been in trains for hours and hours, though, with the 
curious ability of young women, like cats, to keep themselves tidy 
anywhere, she gave one the impression that she had just left a 
beauty parlour instead of hurrying, tealess and supperless, from 
Euston to Paddington about 9.30 p.m. The “Wren” and the 
soldier talked of Scotland. They said that distances in Scotland 
seemed much longer than in England, and I remembered that this 
is commonly true of mountainous countries, even with the railway 
tunnels, and that it always seems many more miles from Vallorbe 
to Brigue than from Paris to the Swiss frontier. Then they talked 
in a most interesting way about the speaking of English. The 
soldier said that the best English was spoken in Inverness. As a 
listener, I felt inclined to tell them how pleasant it was to hear 
their own speech, and how like it was in tone and rhythm to the 
“up and down” tones of the Norwegian sailor. If the B.B.C. 
would send a search party to Inverness (though not, the Lord help 
us, to Edinburgh or Glasgow) we might get rid of the gentleman 
who talks about “Cap-ewer” and that other gentleman who gives 
us the news about the European “ wo-errr,” and even of the third 
gentleman (perhaps he is a sub-editor) who leaves out so many 


adverbs. a 
* * * * 


I hope it is not discourteous to say that for my own curiosity 
I keep a list of those M.P.s whom I have ploughed in an elementary 
examination at Oxford. I also keep a list of those to whom I have 
given respectable Honours. This is a shorter list, and the list 
of ploughs has increased during the lifetime of the present Parlia- 
ment. Perhaps I fail to spot winners, or there may be something 
wrong with the Oxford examination system. Anyhow, I begin 
to understand why Parliament has given a ready reception to pro- 
posals which would tend to set aside the principle of entry into 
the Government Service by competitive examination. 

* cm * * 


What (if anything) do the rich read? I happened to be attend- 
ing a meeting a day or two ago in one of the most expensive hotels 
in. London. I took care to have my lunch somewhere else, and I 
arrived with five minutes to spare. Out of habit I went to the 
hotel bookstall. An inspection of this bookstall enlarged my know- 
ledge of authors, but I did not rate highly the level of their works. 
I have seen much better selections on the bookstalls of provincial 
railway stations in France. One of the books which I did not see 
in the hotel was Professor Laski’s latest work. If I were a 
rich man I think I should read Professor Laski’s book with some 
care. Rich men in the Middle Ages were wise enough to pay con- 
siderable practical attention to the views of clerks about the Day 
of Judgement. They may have been misled about the Day of 
Judgement, but in this world they remained rich men. 

Numa Pompi.ius. 
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THE ANNIVERSARY OF ALAMEIN 


By STRATEGICUS 


HE actual timing of the speech of General Smuts may have 
T been conditioned by other events, but it took place very 
near the anniversary of the great victory of Alamein which occurs 
this week-end. The change that has taken place since then could 
have been expected by no one. It is true that in the manner of 
the check to Rommel’s attempt to break through to the Nile an 
unfamiliar confidence was evident. But after that there occurred 
the darkest days of Stalingrad when the deepening crisis seemed 
almost inevitably to presage collapse ; and it is the most conspicuous, 
if not the most important, of Montgomery’s claims to fame that 
his great defeat of Rommel came when the Allied fortunes appeared 
to be in eclipse. 

In remembering the sequence of events it is easy to forget the 
foundation upon which the success of the Eighth Army was built. 
The peripatetic battles across Cyrenaica stimulated impatience rather 
than sympathy. It was too readily forgotten that the Imperial 
troops had been committed to engagements with the heaviest 
numerical and material odds against them. For over two years they 
had never been in command of the numbers or the weapons to 
meet the enemy on anything like equal terms. Indeed, they con- 
quered an empire in the teeth of that disadvantage. The Abyssinian 
campaign was prepared in spite of the worst disparity, and it was 
carried through to complete success by men who always lacked the 
numbers and the equipment upon which success is generally founded, 
In the decisive battles with Rommel it was only by means of 
smoke screens that the tanks, manoeuvring like light cruisers against 
battleships, could hope te strike home without first suffering disaster. 
With daring and skill, with the acceptance of the prudent, and 
sometimes the imprudent, risk they sowed the harvest which 
Montgomery was to reap. 

Even when, in July, they were driven back to Alamein, and the 
way to the Nile delta seemed open, they could at least claim that 
their rear and flank remained secure as the fruit of earlier successes. 
In retrospect it can be recognised that many of their rebuffs were 
due to complete mischance. Wavell’s first victorious campaign 
through Cyrenaica was not lost through any default ef generalship 
or fighting ability. It was due to other calls of honour. The dis- 
appearance of five of the Command was a freak in which the per- 
versity of fortune played the chief part. But the further vicissitudes 
of the campaign turned on the disparity of weapons. Those who 
fought through this heroic campaign will admit no automatic juris- 
diction of mere numbers or material ; but it is evident that when 
the numbers and the quality of the armies are approximately equal 
the victory must go to superior equipment. 

Such things deserve to be remembered, and tardy justice may 
be rendered to the gallant troops who held the gate open for the 
final vindication of the fighting quality and leadership of the Imperial 
armies. Now that the Eighth Army has carried its banners into 
the European mainland, it is worth remembering that it was that 
masterly battle at Alamein that formed the foundation of the Allied 
capture of the initiative. - The ambitious plan would have been still- 
born if Montgomery had failed to give Rommel his marching orders ; 
but it might well have foundered if the British units who attempted 
to break through to Tunis in November had not,. once again, 
heroically essayed the impossible. If the Allies have now a powerful 
Army Group fighting in Italy, the forgotten dead in Libya and 
Tunisia are among its main architects. 

Yet the year that has elapsed has been marked by such amazing 


developments that the past seems to belong to another era. The’ 


astonishing recoil at Stalingrad is already part of history, though 
it was there that Russia launched its new strategy. A German 
Commentator recently reduced it to the “shifting of the focal 
points” of attack. This, he said, is a well-known Russian practice. 
But that is to ignore its.essential feature. To shift the focal points 
is a well-worn expedient ; but the Russian strategy is so to choose 
them, that though the blow is delivered one day at a place far 
distant from yesterday’s attack, it will be found ultimately that 


each has its place in a single plan to bring the enemy to baitle 
under the most favourable conditions. The thrust at Kremenchug, 
for instance, has now become the northern arm of a pincers that 
tends to close down on the rear of the troops who are fighting 
below Zaporozhe. The Russians are said to have crossed the Dnieper 
at Zaporozhe, and that stroke will shortly fit into the plan that 
threatens a local envelopment, just as the wider encirclement of the 
whole of the Dnieper bend is developing from Kremenchug and 
Melitopol. 

The Germans might take this seriously but not tragically if 
another set of pincers were not closing about Kiev, if Gomel were 
not tending to be encircled by the twin thrusts north across the 
Sozh and south across the Dnieper, and if there were not dangerous 
attacks about Nevel. At Stalingrad the Russians only desiroyed 
an army. Now they threaten the main German force. The Germans 
have reconstituted the Sixth Army which was destroyed at Stalin- 
grad ; but it seems to be going the way of its ill-fated prototype. 
Indeed, it begins to appear that some of the old landmarks upon 
which the German Staff relied have been torn up by the recent 
developments. It can hardly be said now that they, are fighting 
on the Dnieper line. It would scarcely be claimed that they have 
any hope of restoring that line. What they have been driven to 
fight for is the chance to disengage. After escaping the skilful 
Russian attempts to bring them to battle before they could take 
refuge behind the line of this great river, they are now being held 
to the most bitter and costly fighting under even worse conditions. 
If we examine the manner in which they were compelled to evacuate 
the Donbas we shall see that the same compulsion is being repro- 
duced in the Dnieper bend. But now there is the leg fetter of 
the Crimea to hold them down, They must either fight across 
the Nogaisk Steppe, whatever the cost and whatever the risk, or 
they must scramble the troops out of the Crimea by the single 
track line that crosses the Dnicper from Perekop by train ferry. 

The Russians have been trying for over three months to pin 
them to decisive battle. Now it seems that the challenge must be 
accepted. It will be observed that this closely articulated strategy, 
that gains at once the advantages of surprise and concentration, can 
only be effective when the armies are strung out over great distances. 
Otherwise tactical surprise would be impossible, and the battle 
might develop into the sort of hard bargaining struggle that seems 
inevitable in Italy. It is not only the ground that fetters manoeuvre 
and limits the choice: it is perhaps even more the fact that the 
front is comparatively narrow. These two facts do not, of course, 
exhaust the possibilities of the position, but they effectively narrow 
them. Somehow a way must be found to take advantage of the 
mobility that sea and air power give us to break down that impasse. 
Kesselring wishes nothing better than to hold the Allies to a mile 
by mile struggle through Italy. He not only spins out the time 
to the winter, but he is able to risk probably merely a part of his 
troops, and, by setting them to the congenial task of destroying the 
countryside, he can read to subordinate members of the Tripartite 
Pact an object lesson. 

It matters little what has brought about this positional warfare ; 
it seems to dominate the campaign in Italy, and as the situation 
looks at present there is no obvious way out. The Germans are 
evading any large-scale risk, and they must hope to hold us to a 
barren struggle with the limited number of troops in the country 
while they use all the reserves they dare move from the west in 
Russia and the Balkans. Yet it can be seen that, just as the Russians 
have been striking at places hundreds of miles distant to build up 
an overwhelming threat to the whole force in Russia, so the Allied 
blows will ultimately converge on the inner fortress of German 
power. The mere fact that, even at this point, the Staff is com- 
pelled to weigh very carefully the forces it commits to each front 
is a demonstration of the unity of the war. That the bearing of 
each sector on the fortunes of the others will develop is manifest, 
and this will become more evident as the Allied plans unfold. 
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Tt is from the Germans we learn of the imminence of an offensive 
‘in the Balkans, and it is clear that that development cannot long 
be delayed. The great air attacks across the southern Balkans are 
designed to clear the way for the Allied ground forces, and the 
new airfields in Southern Italy should enable the Royal Air Force 
to give fighter support. Indeed, it is in the air that the situation 
in the Mediterranean has been most strikingly transformed. The 
occupation of Sardinia and Corsica provides air-cover for a wide 
radius of action. It is only in the Dodecanese that there remains 
any vestige of enemy air control ; and it is only the great strategic 
mobility of the Luftwaffe that encourages the Germans to disperse 
their now reduced force so far from the Balkans as Rhodes. The 
penultimate stage in the Mediterranean is about to open ; and, with 
the German position growing steadily in desperation in Russia, 
that marks the immense distance travelled from Alamein. Let us 
hope that the Allied combination which has moved so far from the 
Nile delta will find a way to cut through the mountain knot of Italy. 


THE PILLARS OF PEACE 


By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 
New York. 

HATEVER else a durable peace may require, its foundations 

must certainly be laid upon a strong mutual accord between 
the dominant Powers among the United Nations. Of the four 
Great Powers, China is potentially, though not yet actually, a world 
force. Her industrial strength is not great enough and her political 
unity not sufficiently certain to give her a secure position of leader- 
ship. We must not fail to recognise her potential strength or her 
symbolic position in the Asiatic world. Nevertheless, the peace of 
the next decades depends primarily upon the relation of Russia, 
Britain and America to each other. 

If the political assets and liabilities of these three nations are care- 
fully weighed, it will become apparent that there is a strong impulse 
toward the ideal of mutual security in every one of them, but that 
all of them also betray tendencies and moods toward either 
irresponsibility or the establishment of unilateral security. Russia 
and America are subject to the two temptations of isolationism on 
the one hand and imperial domination on the other. The last war 
cured Britain of isolationism. She knows that she cannot safely 
withdraw from either the Continent or the world. In so far as 
British political and international experience is further advanced 
than in the other two Powers, she will have to offer a greater 
measure of leadership for the common cause than either Russia 
or America. The isolationist moods of America and Russia are 
partly derived from the continental self-sufficiency of these Powers. 
This continental security is in contrast to the economic and political 
position of an island empire, which knows its security to be 
dependent upon a general scheme of international stability by more 
direct experience than the two nations who might still indulge in 
the illusion of isolationism. The isolationist mood of Russia is 
revealed in her strategic demands in Eastern Europe, where she 
would obviously like to draw a frontier behind which she would 
feel herself secure against any eventualities in Europe. American 
isolationism is derived from the once real and now fancied security 
of two oceans. 

Though America and Russia bring contradictory ideological pre- 
suppositions to the international task, these presuppositions have 
one thing in common. In so far as Communism in the one nation 
and an old style laissez faire capitalism in the other are still 
regarded as live options, there is an inclination in each nation to 
eschew too intimate relations with the world outside lest its 
cherished economic organisation be corrupted by international 
necessities. Here Republican reaction in America and the rapidly 
fading but not extinct Communist ideology of Russia produce a 
common fruit. In both America and Russia there are imperialist as 
well as isolationist tendencies. It would be well for Brit%in, if she 
is inclined to judge the impulse toward an unmutual display of 
power in Russia and America too severely, to remember that she 
shares this sin with the other two nations, however free she may be 
of the temptation to isolationism. > 
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The Russian imperial impulse is compounded of traditional 
Russian and modern Communist elements. In so far as Communist 
industrialisation of Russia makes her potentially the greatest of gl] 
Powers, Communism naturally contributes to the pride of power 
by which strong nations are tempted to seek unmutual security. 
Communism makes another contribution toward the temptation 
to imperialism in Russia because it establishes strategic con- 
nexions for her upon the Continent which she may decide to exploit 
for the purpose of dominating Europe. It is not suggested that the 
desire to dominate the Continent is stronger than the desire to 
withdraw from it, or that either desire is stronger than the desire 
for mutual security. These impulses are at war in the soul of the 
Russian nation as they are in the other nations. 

There is naturally a good deal of debate in Britain on the question 
which of the two present partners is most likely to enter into a 
permanent partnership for the purpose of maintaining world peace. 
In that debate the British Left tends to give preference to Russia 
and the British Right to America, though there are elements on 
the Right which prefer Russia. The reality of a twenty-year treaty 
between Britain and Russia and the more immediate necessity of 
their co-operation upon the Continent would seem to make Russia 
the more trustworthy partner. Both Russia and Britain are quasi- 
European Powers and America is not; and no degree of political 
imagination will transmute her into one. Nevertheless, the Left is 
wrong in its tendency to write America off and trust Russia alone. 
Conservative opinion, as reflected in The Times for instance, is also 
wrong upon that point. The very fact that at the present moment 
most political decisions are arrived at by conference between 
Churchill and Roosevelt, and that there is apprehension in Liberal 
circles lest an Anglo-Saxon alliance to the exclusion of Russia may 
be in the process of formation, ought to prove that the possibilities 
of a permanent partnership with America are at least as strong as 
those of a permanent accord with Russia, and possibly stronger. As 
a matter of fact, this debate between a Russian and an American 
orientation in British diplomacy is dangerous, no matter what its 
outcome ; because an Anglo-Russian alliance with America excluded, 
or an Anglo-Saxon alliance with Russia excluded, would be equally 
fatal to a stable peace. 

It is quite obviously the destiny of Britain to play a particularly 
creative role in the formation of a strong and stable accord between 
the great hegemonous Powers. The fact that she is geographically, 
and in some respects spiritually, nearer to both partners than either 
is to the other and the further fact that British political experience 
has eliminated the hazard of isolationism, gives her this unique role. 

Britain has the best chance of acting as the manager and 
equilibrator of the pool of hegemonous power if she resists the 
temptation of pride and self-righteousness and humbly recognises 
that the sources of instability which she detects in the other nations 
are in her life also. The last war may have finally destroyed the 
isolationist mood in Britain, and the precarious position of a great 
empire scattered in every part of the world may give the impulse 
toward mutual security a special force in Britain. But no strong 
nation is ever free of the, sometimes covert and sometimes explicit, 
desire to manage things alone. In Britain the impulse toward 
domination takes two forms. One form is expressed in the hope 
that somehow or other th: extension of the British imperial system 
will solve the world’s problems. I have not heard this hope ex- 
pressed in authoritative circles, but have frequently run across the 
idea that the possible inclusion of Norway or Holland or some other 
small European Power in ihe British Empire would have some 
special significance for the peace of the world. Yet it ought to be 
clear that no possible extension of the British imperial system can 
create a power great enough to bring peace to the world, for the 
simple reason that America and Russia, not to speak of other 
nations, will certainly not become integral parts of the British 
Commonwealth. 

There is a more covert form of the impulse toward domination 
in Britain which is much more important and dangerous than this 
romantic view of the British empire. This is the tendency to think 
of Britain as the broker between Russia and America and as the 
manager of a new balance of power with Russia and America as 
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the forces to be brought into the international equilibrium. In 
common with all really significant temptations, this temptation to 
become the manipulator of a balance of power upon a world scale 
represents a corruption of a true function. Britain is bound, by 
virtue of political experience and geographic situation, to have the 
position of equilibrator in any Russo-British-American accord, But 
there is a great difference between such a position and that of a 
manipulator of essentially unco-ordinated Russian and American 
power. 

The interdependence of the world requires something better than 
a precarious balance of power. An unorganised balance of power is, 
in fact, iitthe more than managed chaos, and the chaos always over- 
takes the management in the end. The world requires organisation 
through the creation of preponderant power, and the core of this 
power must be furnished not by one of the great nations, but by all. 
This end can be achieved only if the impulse toward mutual 
commitments and mutual security in all of the Great Powers is 
triumphant over the competing impulses toward irresponsibility or 
domination. If that is accomplished the next step must be taken, 
and ways must be found to prevent the great nations from jointly 
using their common power merely for domination. But the fear 
of this peril, and the difficult moral and constitutional task of 
countering it, must not dissuade the nations from undertaking the 
first step in world order. That first and minimal step remains the 
partnership between the hegemonous nations. 


LORD WAVELL’S TASK. 


By C. V. H. RAO 
YO Indians of all sections the appointment of Field-Marshal 
Lord Wavell as Viceroy and Governor-General of India in 
succession to Lord Linlithgow came as a surprise. But it was 
generally conceded that, whether Lord Wavell had any liberal views 
on the Indian problem or not, the fact that he had intimate know- 
ledge of India and Indians for the last three years or more, and that 
Indians know him equally intimately, was a point in his favour. It 
would mean that the Viceroy-designate need not spend a considerable 
period of his tenure of office in trying to understand the various 
aspects of the complicated Indian problem. As member of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council in his official capacity as Commander- 
in-Chief, India, Lord Wavell had had excellent and ample oppor- 
tunities to procure an insight into this problem. In addition to 
that, he was in India at the time of the Cripps Mission and played 
a notable part in the negotiations between Sir Stafford Cripps and 
the Indian National Congress representatives, though it is not known 
whag views he held or expressed on the Cripps proposals, in par- 
ticular on the proposal for the appointment of an Indian Defence 

Member with effective contro! over Defence matters. 

Many of the apprehensions and doubts entertained and expressed 
by Indians of different shades of opinion were dissipated to a large 
extent by Lord Wavell’s first public pronouncement, after his 
appointment was announced, made to Empire journalists. Neces- 
sarily and inevitably, what he could say therein was vague and 
rather lacking in precision ; but it contained enough to indicate that 
the Viceroy-designate does not regard it as his duty merely to 
govern India with an iron hand. Undoubtedly, the elimination of 
the Japanese menace, which seriously threatens India’s eastern fron- 
tier, is the first and foremost desideratum, and no effort should be 
spared in achieving ‘this. Lord Wavell, in asserting this point of 
view, only echoed the inward thoughts of large sections of Indians, 
who visualise the situation not with any settled and preconceived 
political bias, but from the standpoint of practical realities. 

The imperative and overwhelmingly recognised need for smash- 
ing the Japanese has two aspects to it. It imposes reciprocal obliga- 
tions on the British Government and the Indian people. If it is 
obligatory on the latter’s part to make their maximum contribution 
for the achi¢vement of the Allied victory and preserve their country’s 
integrity into the bargain, it is also obligatory on the British Govern- 
ment to create the necessary conditions for maximising that con- 
tribution. Large numbers of Indians, more than two millions, have 
already joined the Indian Army, and more will join as time goes 
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on and as the facilities for their training and equipment can be 
provided. But without doubt, the pace of Indian recruitment can 
be intensified if more and more the masses of the Indian population, 
at present saturated with pacifist or anti-British propaganda carried 
on on behalf of the Congress, are made to realise that the war is 
their own and that their country’s interests will be best served by 
the expeditious destruction of the Japanese menace. The announce- 
ment of a satisfactory plan of political settlement by the British 
Government would be of immense significance and value from this 
standpoint. A re-announcement of the Cripps plan with its funda- 
mental defects eliminated would rally large sections of the 300 
millions of Hindus, whose proportion in the Indian Army is at 
present less than 50 per cent., though it can be easily much more, 
and whose willing and wholehearted co-operation in the United 
Nations’ campaign against Axis totalitarianism can be an invaluable 
asset in the coming critical months. 

It is taking a facile view of things if it is considered that all is 
well because there are two million Indians in the Army and that 
the Muslim community can be depended upon to supply whatever 
manpower is necessary even if the Hindus sulk and remain in- 
different. Nor is it an approximation to truth to consider that the 
vast bulk of the great Hindu community of India are anti-British 
and are the supporters of the Indian National Congress in its anti- 
war attitude. The Hindus are indeed mostly nationalist in their 
political outlook; but their nationalism is not essentially of the 
anti-British variety, nor is it blind to the grim threat to their country’s 
integrity. from Japan. An important political organisation like the 
All-India Hindu Mahasabha has, as an essential item in its pro- 
gramme, Hindu militarisation, which means that it calls upon Hindu 
youth to recruit in ever-increasing numbers for the Army and other 
fighting services. On the other hand, it must also be remembered 
that the Gurkhas, who constitute one of the most sturdy and valiant 
elements of the Indian Army, come from the Hindu stock and that 
the kingdom of Nepal, from which they hail, is the one independent 
Hindu kingdom in existence at present. The Mahrattas, the Jats, 
and the Rajputs are other Hindu sections from which some of the 
crack regiments in the Indian Army are composed, while the Sikhs 
have an established reputation for their warlike qualities and their 
bravery. Thus there is no justification for any conclusions detri- 
mental to the Hindu community deriving from the fact that the 
Congress has, for political reasons, determined on an anti-war 
attitude. 

What it is necessary to emphasise, however, is that the political 
aspect of the Indian problem cannot be ignored or evaded, though 
the critical war situation demands that a truce to all controversial 
issues be called. In fact, the latter need should induce the British 
Government to give adequate attention to a settlement of the 
former. Lord Wavell’s declaration in his statement that his stress 
on the need for suppression of the Japanese danger did not mean 
that there would be no political progress in India during war-time 
has, therefore, been widely welcomed in India, and even on sections 
sympathetic to the Congress point of view it has left a favourable 
impression. Read in conjunction with Mr. Churchill’s reference in 
his speech at Guildhall on June 30th about India “ presently ” attain- 
ing “complete satisfaction as a member of the British Common- 
wealth,” it has inspired the hope that the assumption of the Vice- 
royalty by Lord Wavell in October, 1943, will be accompanied by 
some kind of a political truce which will serve to meet India’s 
political demands. 

It would indeed be an extremely satisfactory and gratifying thing 
if Lord Wavell could herald his assumption of office with an un- 
equivocal declaration that the assurance about India’s attainment of 
Dominion status contained in the Cripps scheme will be imple- 
mented without any delay after the war, subject to the satisfaction 
of the viewpoints of the minority and other special interests, and 
with an appeal to all political parties in the country, including 
necessarily the Congress and the Muslim League, to co-operate in 
the effective prosecution of the war against the Axis and in the 
formation of a war-time Government, based on the postponement 
for the duration of all internal controversies, political and 
communal. ; 

It has been more than once affirmed by British administrators like 
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Mr. Churchill and Mr. Amery that the Cripps scheme has not 
been withdrawn notwithstanding its rejection by Indians. What I 
suggest is a revival of that scheme in a practical shape and form— 
that is to say, as a scheme involving the immediate Indianisation of 
all portfolios in the Government of- India, with the exception of that 
of the Commander-in-Chief, and an assurance regarding unimpaired 
preservation of the geographical and political unity of India, on 
which Lord Linlithgow laid stress in his speech in Calcutta last 
December. Such a declaration should be welcomed by all sections, 
including the Congress, while the assurance regarding the safeguard- 
ing of minority rights and freedom to the Muslims to raise the 
question of self-determination for predominantly Muslim areas at 
the time of drafting the constitutional instrument should satisfy the 
Auslim League. What is essential is boldness and determination 
on the part of the British Government and a refusal by them to take 
refuge in a non-possumus attitude, because certain sections of the 
Indian population profess to be anxious for the division of India. 
Lord Wavell, as an ex-soldier, can be depended upon not to be 
intimidated by such professions and threats into abandoning the 
pursuit to the logical end of the British policy of seeing a united 
India march uninterruptedly to her goal of full Dominion status in 
the speediest possible time. 


THE PADRE’S HOUR 


By T. E. JESSOP 

ADRES who, like the bulk of our people civilian at heart, have 

joined the Army for the “duration,” have often been dis- 
appointed in their new sphere. The eager hopes that prompted 
them to volunteer have very commonly been found to outrun the 
feasibilities of the camps. True, when they have crossed the seas 
and gone into action with their untender flocks, the sense of 
worthwhileness has been born and fed to the full—with many of 
them for a short time only, for the casualties in the Chaplains’ 
Department have been higher, proportionally, than in any other 
branch of the Army. But at home a sense of frustration has been 
frequeat. One reason is the fewness of their numbers in relation 
to the men they have. to serve. Partly because of the needs, or 
supposed needs, of the civilian churches, their increase has not kept 
pace with the phenomenal increase of the units. What this has 
meant in practice is best indicated by an illustration: to work 
through a single padre’s arza I once had to give two to three 
addresses a day for five days, the area being more than sixty miles 
long. This was two years ago, and the many chaplains since sent 
abroad have not all been replaced. 

The chief reason of the sense of frustration, however, has been 
the difference between the work that the chaplains had hoped to 
do and the work that they discovered they had to do. Apart from 
the parade-services their time was largely taken up with the odds 
and ends of welfare work—arranging entertainments, begging books 
and wireless sets and sports tackle, showing men how to fill in 
forms, helping them with problems of pay, discharge, separation 
proceedings and so on. All this was necessary and excellent work, 
of course, and no chaplain wanted to be rid of it entirely ; it was 
the engrossment in it, the tyranny of it, that irked. After all, it 
was not the sort of thing for which they had undergone their 
priestly or ministerial training. They were specialists, and it was 
to do a specialist’s job that they had joined up. They were there 
to keep or make men religious, so far as the men would let them, 
and the platform of the weekly parade-service was not big enough 
for so big a task. They wanted larger mid-week opportunities for 
getting at the men who did not come to them spontaneously. 

The Padre’s Hour has met their need. It was started in a division 
well over a year ago, and has since spread widely. It is not universal, 
and is not in the strict sense imposed on the units, though it is 
on the men; it is a regular hour, at best weekly, but inevitably 
sub‘ect to training and operational requirements, which, at the insti- 
gation of the Chaplain-General, certain G.O.C.’s have strongly 
recommended commanding officers to allot within training hours 
to the padre, to be used by him as he pleases. I know some padres 
who are conducting twenty a week, and a few thirty, which amounts 
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almost to heroism. Usually officers are not present, so that an 
informal atmosphere is possible. 


But it was to meet the men’s needs, not the chaplains’, 
that the Hour was introduced. Not only the recent magni- 
ficent sweeps across North Africa, through Sicily, and into 


Italy, and the earlier conquest of all Italian East Africa, but 
also the testing retreats they had to make in our days of weak- 
ness, prove that the men are as fine a body of soldiers as the British 
Army ever had. But outside their military concerns there is a 
mental trouble; they are not as happy as men ought to be, even 
in an imperfect world. Many of them are bothered, some are 
apathetic, and a minority are bitter. They feel themselves to be 
the victim of baleful forces beyond their understanding and control— 
except some of the bitter, who know by inspiration of Marx, without 
the labour of study, that every evil is due to an economic system 
called capitalism. That is, of course, natural, since the world is 
topsy-turvy ; but the world is certainly not altogether unintelligible, 
and in order both to bring the fun back into the lives of the 
men and to fit them to help in the righting of things when they 
return home, a concerted effort is required to make plain to them 
whatever can be made plain about the causes and conditions of 
human stability and instability. Their education, in the wide sense 
of both schooling and social conditioning, has not prepared them 
for this historic crisis—which is one of the reasons why the crisis 
has come. 

Their education has given them neither a knowledge of the affairs 
of the world nor a philosophy of life. The first of these wants has 
been met since 1940 by the Army Education Corps, the Army 
Directorate of Education, the Army Bureau of Current Affairs, and 
the Universities (every one of which is daily sending speakers to the 
camps). The cumulative result of this educational venture wil] be 
less an amassing of information, since the conditions are not favour- 
able for study, than an awareness that more knowledge is required 
for democratic citizenship than the daily newspaper provides, and 
higher standards of thinking in political discussion than bars and 
drawing-rooms have so far exemplified. The follow-up of this 
spade-work after demobilisation will be the duty and opportunity 
of the various bodies concerned with Adult Education. 

The challenge to seek, and the help to find, a philosophy of life 
comes appropriately from the chaplains. Their preaching, however, 
as they are painfully aware, is not adequate, for at least two reasons: 
firstly, the distinctive language and ideas of religion have no meaning 
for the now large body of men who have grown up without contact 
with the churches, and, secondly, in the pulpit the preacher can 
neither be asked questions nor be answered back. The Padre’s Hour 
supplies the needed complement. Here the chaplain is facing ‘the 
men on their own level, struggling with their problems, inviting 
their questions and criticisms, and speaking with a concreteness and 
bluntness which the sermon, being part of a service of worship, 
scarcely allows. There is the knock-about of argument, a frank 
exchange of rebukes, a mutuality of contribution, a straight con- 
frontation of men with men. If ever there was a time for plain 
speaking, for the destruction on all sides of the humbug with which 
modern propaganda has fouled public controversy, it is now, and 
in the Padre’s Hour the destruction has begun. 

The effect on the men now accustomed to the Hour has been 
encouraging. Their essential decency and fairness have been brought 
out. After initial hesitation and suspicion and the trotting out of 
the silliest of the objections to religion, they have dropped mere 
heckling and got down to the business of serious discussion. Many 
of them have come to see that, whatever may be the difficulties of 
the Christian creed and however imperfect the churches and their 
members may be, Christianity is a meeting of very real problems 
which this age has done its best to overlook, the problems of the 
moral and spiritual advancement that can alone prevent the collapse 
of the elaborate, interlocking, world-wide institutions now required 
to sustain our lives. Christianity is more than that, but it is a step 
forward to see it as at least that. As for the chaplains, they feel 
that the Padre’s Hour has put them on their mettle, re-evoked 
forgotten scholarship, and brought them into a virile fellowship 
which they hope to introduce eventually into their own churches. 
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THE 


THE RURAL NOVEL 


By R. C. CHURCHILL 

N that recent admirable book The Enghsh People, D. W. Brogan 
| refers to the “sin of English fiction” in persuading Americans 
and foreigners (to adopt the Prime Minister’s nappy differentiation) 
to think that English life is predominantly rural, whereas for the 
past hundred years or so the majority of English people have lived 
in towns. This remark leads to some reflections on the rural 
tradition of the English novel, and the lack so far of an equivalent 
urban one, that were outside the scope of Professor Brogan’s witty 
and interesting book. 

That there is this rural tradition in the English novel will not, 
I think, be questioned. Henry Fielding was perhaps the first to 
notice it. In-one of his “crusts for the critics” chapters of Tom 
Jones he speaks of the better opportunity for the novelist in dealing 
with country life than with the life of the towns, as well as with 
“low life” than with the “ strange monsters in lace and embroidery ” 
that so delighted the apprentices in the theatre. Fielding followed, 
as he said himself, the tradition of Don Quixote, the adventures of 
the two main characters (Andrews and Adams, Jones and Partridge) 
affording him an excellent opportunity for comic treatment of the 
English rural scene ; the squires, parsons, magistrates, innkeepers, 
soldiers, highwaymen, damsels in distress made up the novelist’s 
comic (and also his moral) preoccupation. 

This tradition was kept up by Smollett and in part by Dickens, 
while the more serious among nineteenth-century novelists (leaving 
out of account the mainly historical work of Scott and Thackeray) 
gave us a predominantly rural setting for upper middle-class 
characters, as in Jane Austen and Trollope, or lower middle-class, 
as in the Brontés, or ranging over a wide area, as in George Eliot 
and Mrs. Gaskell. The ordinary peasant was perhaps rather dis- 
regarded between Bunyan and Hardy, but he was always there in 
the background, forming the indispensable foundation upon which 
the structure of the fiction was built. 

There was, however, comparatively little of urban life, and par- 
ticularly urban life among the poor, in English fiction before Dickens. 
This is a remarkable fact when we consider, for instance, the pre- 
Restoration drama which embraced all classes in the city, whether 
it was called London, in fact, or whether the dramatist put his 
London into the fictitious form of Venice, Florence or Madrid. 
There were, of course, Nashe and Delaney in Ben Jonson’s time, 
and later on Defoe and Richardson bore out to some extent the 
preference of the urban life over the rural among such coffee-house 
men as Dryden, Addison, Swift, Johnson and Boswell. But it was 
Bunyan and Fielding, in their widely different ways, who had most 
influence upon the course of English fiction. Fielding, indeed, who 
was an authority on the novel and who mentioned nearly all of 
his predecessors, does not mention Defoe at all. I do not know 
the reason of that indifference to Defoe, who might have been 
expected to appeal to Fielding strongly, but it is significant when 
we take into consideration Fielding’s influence on his successors. 

We see the immense importance of Dickens. We was the first 
novelist to combine the influence of Fielding with the urban feeling, 
the receptiveness to the charm and power of the big city. His 
intensely original genius was set against the background of London. 
Although he used to great effect the Cervantes-Fielding-Smollett 
scheme in his early novels (Pickwick and Weller, Nell and her 
grandfather, Nickleby and Smike), the attraction of London and 
his capacity for breathing life into its grimmest haunts enabled him 
to set his characters increasingly against the background of the city 
street. David Copperfield, Bleak House, Dombey and Son, Little 
Dorrit and Our Mutual Friend increasingly use the foggy, fascinating 
mid-Victorian London as the dimly-lit stage on which his dramatic 
and melodramatic genius found full play. ° 

But did Dickens create an urban tradition in the English novel 
at all comparable with the rural one? I don’t think he did. Mr. 
Sean O’Faolain has “given us One reason: Dickens’s characters are 
not drawn from life. “‘Dickens’s characters,” says another critic, 
Mr. T. S. Eliot, “ are real because there is no one like them.” The 
influence of the stage counted for too much ; with the exception of 
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his social criticism, which was largly successful through his 
devastating genius for the comic, there was nothing in Dickens for 
a lesser man to work on. George Gissing, who was an ardent admirer 
of Dickens and wrote one of the best introductions to his work, 
was not influenced by him at all (as Mr. Swinnerton has shown 
convincingly) in his own novels. And, however high we estimate 
the achievement of Gissing, he is obviously a lesser artist than 
the author of the Wessex novels. 

Whether we agree with Mr. Eliot, writing in the Criterion a few 
years ago, that “the real and spontaneous country life is the right 
life for the great majoréty in any nation,” or with Professor Brogan 
that it is a weakness in English fiction that it should so turn its 
back upon the towns, we are faced with the question: can there be 
an urban tradition ; is it possible for one to exist as yet? 

Professor Brogan cites Arnold Bennett and Mr. J. B. Priestley 
as being the only writers in our time who have consistently shown 
the “foreigner” the true state of affairs in England. He might 
have mentioned as well Joyce, the early Maugham, the non-scientific 
Wells and much of Galsworthy. Bennett, while he kept to the Five 
Towns, is certainly a sound and impressive case ; but, as Virginia 
Woolf put it, “the destiny to which his characters travel so luxuri- 
ously becomes more and more unquestionably an eternity of bliss 
spent in the very best hotel in Brighton.” Mr. Priestley is not, 
indeed, given to hotels, but his genial talent lends itself more easily 
than an artist’s should to the creation of stock figures, in the Dickens 
tradition certainly, but without Dickens’s gigantic comedy, which 
relieves his puppets of their boredom and transports them into the 
region of Aristophanes and Shakespeare. The prosaic nature of 
Mr. Priesiley’s characters is a weakness also in the characters of 
Mr. Graham Greene, perhaps the most distinguished novelist in the 
under-forty generation. Mr. Greene’s world is mainly London 
(which he knows as intimately as any writer since Dickens) or the 
big cities on the Continent ; but his knowledge of urban life is, 
unlike Dickens’s, a journalistic knowledge; he has many virtues, 
but his recurring weakness is a tendency to over-simplify the 
complexities of life in some such phrase as the following from The 
Confidential Agent (1939): 

She had bad teeth and mouse-coloured hair—she carried with 
her a background of blackboards and chalk and children asking 
permission to leave the room—and Sunday walks in ruined fields 
with dogs. ... 

—an over-simplification he shares with our “proletarian” novel, 
the competent but slightly dull works of Naomi Mitchison, Edward 
Upward, Rex Warner and the rest. It would not be too much 
say that these novels are only interesting to the Marxist reader, 
whereas the corresponding American novels of John dos Passos and 
James Farrell have, by these writers’ sense of proportion, a much 
wider appeal. 

But I think that the question goes far deeper than Professor 
Brogan implies when, praising the superiority of the American 
urban novel over our own, he says the fault lies in our 
opinion of ourselves as pre-eminently a rural nation, whereas the 
majority of our population live in big cities. It is a complicated 
matter, too complicated perhaps for such a short article as this ; but 
we can at any rate say this with certainty: it is no more an accident 
that since the Industrial Revolution England has produced novelists 
like Emily Bronté, Mrs. Gaskell, George Eliot, Trollope, Borrow, 
Meredith, Hardy, Lawrence and T. F. Powys, the background of 
whose novels is still largely rural, than it is an accident that so 
many people in big cities cultivate allotments. (Professor Brogan 
jibes good-naturedly at the English for being a nation of rose- 
fanciers ; more important is that we are a nation of allotment- 
holders.) It is not a question of sentiment. We still feel the 
rhythm of the seasons; the soil, so to speak, is in our blood. 
Our popular fiction, too, has mainly a rural setting ; our age has seen 


. a steady crop of “regional novels”: the Devonshire of Eden Phill- 


potts, the Shropshire of Mary Webb, the Essex of S. L. Bensusan, 
the Sussex of Sheila Kaye-Smith. And the fact that so many of 
our novelists have gone overseas for their material (we think of the 
later Lawrence, of E. M. Forster, of Somerset Maugham, of Norman 
Douglas) shows not merely the artists’ desire to explore new ground 
but their dissatisfaction with an England still in a transitional stage. 
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MARGINAL . COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


YOUNG man recently, gazing at the book-shelves in my 

room, asked me to tell him what book had had the greatest 
influence upon my mind. I found that question difficult to answer. 
There is in the first place the temptation (a temptation to which 
elderly men of letters are, I fear, terribly apt to succumb) to reply 
to such questions in terms of vanity. There is in the second place 
the difficulty of defining the word “ influence.” There are three main 
forms which such influence can assume. There are the books which, 
whatever their real quality, first encouraged one to read for pleasure ; 
few influences can have been more potent or more durable than 
that. There are those books which, by their positive or negative 
effect upon one, by arousing like or dislike, contributed to the mould- 
ing of taste. And there are those books which, if only for a time, 
opened up for one new areas of curiosity or perception or affected 
one’s own attitude towards life. There is, moreover, another pre- 
caution which, in answering such a question honestly, one is bound 
to take. The influence of any given book or writer upon oneself is 
due largely to fortuitous circumstances. At a given stage of one’s 
development, at some phase of receptiveness or emotion, a certain 
book may have exercised an influence which bears but a chance 
relation, either to the merits of the book itself, or to one’s owa 
character and intelligence. A powerful book read at the wrong 
moment-can make but slight impact ; a weak book, read in a special 
mood of receptiveness, may have important results. And since we 
know that experience is not transferable, it is scarcely correct to tell 
a young man that this or that book “ exerted a profound’ influence.” 
All one can say is: “Ata phase of special receptivity, and exposed 
as I then was to special emotional influences or personal affections, 
it happened that such or such a book appeared to me to possess 


immense significance.” 
* + * 7 


I can remember distinctly the book which first stirred in me 
feelings of literary delight. I do not remember what it was about or 
by whom it was written. I can remember only that it was. bound in 
blue cloth and that upon the cover was stamped in gold the picture 
of a dove beating against the bars of a cage. It was called The 
Angel of Love, and I can still recall my mother’s amused surprise 
when I asked her to read it to me all over again. It must have been 
a very sickly work. Then followed the period when every evening 
the novels of Scott and Dickens were read to me while I lay sprawled 
upon the carpet, playing with little bits of string, or scribbling end- 
less chalk drawings upon a pad. A gap then intervenes, and the 
next milestone in my literary development were the Adventures of 
Sherlock Holmes, then appearing in the Strand Magazine. I am 
indebted to Conan Doyle for having first taught me to read to myself 
with enjoyment. My schoolmaster objected to Sherlock Holmes, 
believing that those admirable moral stories might encourage juvenile 
delinquency. But it was the dramatic interest of the stories, coupled 
with the joy of feeling that they were forbidden fruit, which enabled 
me to overcome the labour of deciphering the printed word and to 
pass from the period when with careful forefinger I followed each 
syllable across the page to the period when the meaning of whole 
lines would leap quite quickly into my mind. And if it be true 
that the book which influenced one most is the book which first 
enabled one to read with delight, then assuredly I should answer 
the question put to me by the two reputable words “ Sherlock 


Holmes.” 
* * 7 * 


More difficult is it either to remember or to define those books 
which, whether by their positive or their negative effect, influenced 
the gradual formation of literary taste. One of the main mile- 
stones on this long, pleasurable, and I trust unending, road marks 
the day when, in sickened disgust, I threw from the window of a 
railway carriage The Picture of Dorian Gray. That certainly was 
the moment when my literary taste became sufficiently self-assertive 
to reject the Yellow Book atmosphere which might well have affected 


my adolescence. I can indeed trace the first formation of firm 
literary predilections to my last year at school, when I certainly 
became aware that, for me at least, Catullus was more interesting 
than Ovid and the choruses of The Clouds,or The Birds more lovely 
far than those of the Bacchae. We were not taught English litera- 
ture at school, and although during those years I read novels with 
voracity, I cannot recall that I read them with any effort of dis- 
crimination. At my private school I had read Henty with enjoy- 
ment, €ven as at my public school I read Merriman, and Wells, and 
Anthony Hope, and Zangwill, and even Marie Corelli. I did not 
read Hardy, or Meredith, or Henry James. The birth of personal 
taste must always dat2 from the moment when one starts to read, 
not merely with a critica] attention, but with actual enthusiasm. 
That moment is governed by the emotional changes caused by the 
passage from boyhood to manhood, end is coloured by chance affec- 
tions and associations. The books which swim into that turbulent 
and receptive area certainly become events in the mind. Thus for 
me Marius the Epicurean (read during my first term at Balliol) was 
an immense excitement. Yet such influence as it exercised was, I 
now recognise, purely fortuitous. I find it difficult to read Pater 
today, becoming bored, too readily perhaps, by the drowsy languor of 
his style. I cannot honestly say that my taste was in any way con- 
ditioned before I reached the age of twenty-one. And even then, 
owing to the chance circumstance that I was studying abroad, it 
was conditioned far more by foreign, and especially by French 
books, than by English books. 
7 * * . 

There are, I suppose, many people who could definitely state that 
their whole attitude towards life had been changed by reading such 
or such a book at such or such a date. I could not make any posi- 
tive assertion on that point. I could say only that at a certain 
period of my life circumstances brought me into contact with certain 
writers, who, by introducing me to other writers, did permanently 
affect both my taste and the incidence of my curiosity. All people 
of my generation have, I suppose, been “influenced” by Freud 
and Jung and Adler, even as they have been “ influenced” by T. S. 
Eliot, Virginia Woolf and Joyce. But I am not conscious in my own 
development of any influence as formative as that, for instance, 
which was exercised upon the young C. E. M. Joad by Wells and 
Shaw. Yet I must admit that for two or three years my mental 
attitude was shaped by the works of Maurice Barrés. Who today 
reads Un Homme Libre or Le Jardin de Bérénice or Le Voyage a 
Sparte? Yet to me, at a formative stage of my existence, the Culte 
du Moi, the gloomy epicurean ideal of Barrés, certainly appeared 
admirably appropriate. “We should,” he wrote, “seek for our 
felicity in actual experience and not in the results which our experi- 
ences may seem to promise.” “Let us,” he enjoined, “be both 
ardent and sceptical.” “We were created,” he wrote, “in order 10 
analyse our sensations, and to become sensitive above all to those 
which are either subtle or inspired.” His lesson was that we should 
seek to beautify the universe by cultivating our own sensibility and 
disquiet. “TI will welcome,” he wrote, “all the tremors of the 
world ; I shall take delight in every vibration of my nerves ; it will 
be a paradise for me to be both fevered and lucid.” Barrés seems 
dead enough to me today: but it was a comfort to a young man to 
be told that his uncertainty was both respectable and productive. 

* * * ao 


I took down from the shelf the faded copy of Un Homme Libre 
and handed it to my young friend. He turned the yellow pages. 
“There is a pencil note,” he said, “in the margin here which I 
can’t quite read.” He handed the book back to me and I took it 
to the light. “While reading this,” I had scribbled, “I saw an 
aeroplane for the first time. May 16th, 1910. 10.15 am.” I 
remembered the occasion. I had been sitting in the little train which 
runs from Rye to the golf course. A clumsy biplane had risen with 
the larks above the marshes. He looked at me strangely. “I never 
realised,” he said, “that you were quite as old as that.” 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
THE THEATRE 


“ Acacia Avenue.’’ At the Vaudeville——** Le Malade Imaginaire.”’ 
At the Comedy. 

NorHING is harder to write than a good comedy, and Mabel and 
Denis Constanduros, the authors of Acacia Avenue, cannot be said 
to have succeeded in achieving that unity of style which preserves 
comedy from tumbling into farce or melodrama. There is plenty 
of entertainment, however, in this amusing play of London suburban 
life for those whose sense of reality, or art, is not so exacting that 
an awareness of how much better it all might have been dims their 
pleasure. It is a higher degree of reality which marks off true 
comedy from farce, and it must be said that much in this play had 
the bogus slant of the too-easily-gained laugh. Stage suburbia is 
a sentimentalised No Man’s Land, in which husbands are more fond 
and even-tempered, wives more docile and fatuous, children more 
inexperienced than any who live nowadays in Golders Green or 
Croydon. Mixed with these farcical simplifications and exaggera- 
tions, however, are moments of true observation, and it is a pleasure 
to see a play which does attempt to deal not only with contemporary 
life, but with an average part of it. The episode of the projected 
Mediterranean cruise, long cherished as an impossible dream by 
husband and wife, and then, when at last within reach, abandoned, 
with immense relief, by both for their usual seaside fortnight .at 
Bognor, is amusing and true to life. The: love-lorn maid (delight- 
fully acted by Megs Jenkins) is a piece of fresh observation and 
not a hackneyed stage character ; also there are good moments in 
the courtship of the daughter Joan (very truly played by Yvonne 
Owen) by a slightly superior young man (Hubert Gregg), and it 
was the skill of both these young actors that gave more life to the 
play in the second and third acts. Finally, Mr. Gordon Harker 
throughout maintained so sure a poise and gave such a touch of 
sober reality to the play’s weaker moments as to ensure for us an 
evening of real enjoyment. 

Under the auspices of the French National Committee of 
Liberation, the French Theatre Association is giving performances in 
French by the Théatre Moliére of 4 St. James’ Square, S.W.1, of 
French plays on Sunday afternoons, particulars of which can be 
obtained on application at the above address. Last Sunday an 
excellent company of actors gave a very good performance at the 
Comedy Theatre of Moliére’s Le Malade Imaginaire, followed by 
Tristan Bernard’s amusing L’Anglais Tel Qu’on le Parle. This is 
a patriotic and cultural venture deserving of support. 


JAMES REDFERN. 
THE CINEMA 


“Workers’ Weekend.’’ Generally released.——‘* Gentleman Jim.”’ 
At Warners and The Regal.——-** Lone White Sail.’’ At the Tatler. 
——** My Friend Flicka.’’ At the Tivoli. 

Millions Like Us, reviewed here last week, derives its quality from 

a simple but sociologically valuable attribute of the cinema which is 

too often overlooked by today’s practitioners. Not only is the 

camera capable of magnifying the role of the individual to enormous 
proportions, but its limitless field of view enables it to portray also 
the mass. The opportunity to combine within a single film these 
extreme conceptions—the general and the particular—enables the 
imaginative film-maker to identify the individual experience of his 
foreground characters with the common experience of the crowd. 

In so doing he will find that he has blended audience as well as 

cast—he has made Mr. and Mrs. Smith in their cinema seats feel 

for a moment a comforting identification with their fellows. 
Another film this week illustrates the point. Workers’ Weekend, 

the Ministry of Information monthly release, is the simple, straight- 

forward story of a piece of record-breaking aircraft construction. 

At first we see only the swarming mass of workers, but by a very 

simple and, indeed, unoriginal device these workers are turned into 

individual citizens, each with a private history. As the camera roves 
about the workshops, a warm, unpretentious commentator intro- 
duces us to individual workers, and we are told that they come from 

hair-dressing, the Merchant Navy, a confectioner’s counter . 

As we watch their intent faces they cease to be the lay-figures of 

a documentary process-film and become a cross-section of the people 
of this country, drawn from their peace-time callings to work with 

a will for a cause in which they believe. Millions Like Us is an 

ambitious development of the same theme with the intimacy of a 

fictional love-story added to the broad facts. Never has the for- 

bidding gulf between fact and fiction been more successfully bridged. 
The fictional episode retains the reticence and under-statement of a 
good documentary film, and the vistas of enormously real machine- 
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shops and hostel-halls do not fade-in briefly and diffidently to achieve 
a transition from one studio-set to the next, but are deliberately and 


. generously used to give the whole film its special character of being 


about many real people instead of about a few good actors. Millions 
Like Us makes it clear that in a film of this kind it is the function 
of the actors not to dominate, but to interpret the homely crowds 
behind them. - 

There have recently been a number of successful Hollywood films 
depicting the more colourful aspects of the American scene at the 
end of the last century. In Gentleman fim we are more interested 
in the San Francisco crowds assembling for an illicit dockside bare- 
knuckle fight, or crowding with racy Irish comedy to the Corbetts’ 
barn to see that prize-fighting family settle its domestic disputes, 
than we are in the empty pretence that Mr. Errol Flynn is imper- 
sonating the great James J. Corbett. British historical films have 
almost always dealt with exceptional individuals and rarely with the 
ordinary mass of people. Surely we, too, have something cinematic 
to say about the Victorian and Edwardian gusto of a people enjoy- 
ing the pleasures of a world which was beginning to cater for the 
many as well as for the few. Hollywood is showing us that costume- 
drama need not necessarily be a high-society charade. 

Lone White Sail (previously seen by limited audiences) and My 
Friend Flicka are films about children which scarcely could be 
more dissimilar. It is perhaps symptomatic of the way the world 
wags that the Hollywood child should be devoting its emotional 
energies to an ailing horse, whilst the precocious Russian kiddies of 
Lone White Sail are busy assisting the escape of anti-Czarist 
revolutionaries, EpGar ANSTEY. 

MUSIC 


Two New Works by Berkeley and Britten. 

Two new works of importance were performed for the first time 
in public at last week’s Boosey and Hawkes concert in the Wigmore 
Hall—a Divertimento for small orchestra by Lennox Berkeley and 
a Serenade for tenor, horn and strings by Benjamin Britten. Both 
these works exactly fulfil the intentions indicated by their titles. 
The Serenade is an anthology of poems about nightfall, sleep and 
death knit together by a cadenza for the solo horn ; the Divertimento 
makes no pretensions to do more than-entertain its audience, and 
its importance lies less in what it is than in its further manifestation 
of the composer’s. complete self-realisation and mastery of style. 

It is difficult to think of a parallel in musical history for the sur- 
prising change—it is more than a mere development—that has 
occurred in Lennox Berkeley’s music. There was a time when it 
seemed that he would achieve nothing more than a tiresome and 
trivial cleverness, that he would not rise above the cosmopolitan 
smartness of a composer like Igor Markevitch. Lately in a quartet, 
then in a Symphony, and now in this Divertimento, he has shown 
that he has one of the finest musical imaginations of our day. The 
Divertimento may be only a small work, but it has a sense of style, 
of good taste, one might say, that has not often been evident in 
music since the eighteenth century. It does not, uowever, sacrifice 
virility to manners, and it is no mere pastiche of old formulas. It 
has its own individuality and, within the light range of emotions 
proper to the occasion, its moments of passionate feeling. The slow 
movement is a thing of sheer beauty. 

There are moments of great beauty, too, in Britten’s “ Serenade ” 
—the echoing horn-calls wreathed about the declamation of the 
tenor at the end of each verse of the poem from Tennyson’s “ Prin- 
cess” (“Blow, bugle, blow”), the almost frightening ostinato of 
the setting of “ The Lyke-Wake Dirge ” and the occasional blossom- 
ing of the vocal line into baroque ornamentation on some word 
that has caught the composer’s fancy. How can one deny to the 
inventor of these things a high degree of musical imagination? Yet 
I do not feel that this imagination is consistently at work all the 
time. It flashes out under the stroke of some word or idea, but it 
is not sustained. Even those dying bugle-calls owe their beauty 
to the very sound of the instrument and the technical ingenuity of 
the writing rather than to any intrinsic musical idea. In any other 
medium the glamour would vanish, and, if that seems an unfair 
test since a sense of the right texture is a part of the imaginative 
process of creation, let us listen carefully to the voice-part of the 
songs. Rarely, except in the lovely setting of Keats’s Sonnet “ To 
Sleep ” does it achieve an intrinsically beautiful vocal line. So it 
is that, while I am prepared to admire the enormous cleverness of 
the work and to acknowledge its undeniable moments of loveliness, 
I do not feel that this music has really issued from the inmost core 
of the composer’s being. Dynetey Hussey. 
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Sir,—Mr. Swaby’s letter attacks my review of Professor Laski’s book, 
attacks the publishers for their blurb, attacks Professor Laski for his 
views and The Spectator for disseminating them. I am only concerned 
with my review ; Professor Laski is quite capable of looking after himself ; 
I did not praise, quote or even read the blurb ; and the editorial policy 
of The Spectator is in other and safer hands than mine. 

But the lively indeed vehement protest of your correspondent raise 
a fundamental question, It is a plea for a return to the old totalitarian 
days of the Quarterly and Edinburgh reviews, whose readers could 
confidently expect that Whig (or Tory) authors would not get the best 
of it. No reputable journal today would defend such a method, and I 
know no paper that openly practises it except, possibly, the Communist 
organs. Since Mr. Swaby seems to think that this new latitudinarian 
attitude works only one way, he may be comforted to learn that a very 
hostile review of Professor Laski’s book has appeared in the Manchester 
Guardian! 

I do not know with what care Mr. Swaby has read Professor Laski’s 
book, but he does not seem to have read my review with adequate 
attention. Mr. Swaby seems to think that British success and solidarity 
in this war are an answer to Professor Laski’s thesis; that is not my 
affair. But as I specifically differed from Professor Laski on this very 
point, coming to his general conclusion because of the fears I entertain 
about the power of the capitalist States to combine effectively for 
international collaboration and organisation, while being reasonably 
optimistic about the possibilities of economic progress inside Britain, 
Mr. Swaby’s argument has no relevance to my position. 

Mr. Swaby then attacks me for asserting that “ the mass of the human 
race is no longer content to take gratefully what the dominant classes 
are ready to give to it.” Mr. Swaby seems to object on two grounds. 
He objects (I assume) to any statement being made about “the mass of 
the human race.” That such statements are always temerarious I agree, 
but so are any general statements affecting masses of people. Mr. Swaby 
makes by implication at least one such statement in his letter, and his 
hero, Burke, made many. But Mr. Swaby seems also to hold that my 
statement of Professor Laski’s position on this point (which I agree with) 
is false. Am I to assume then that he is willing to convert my proposition 
and affirm that “the mdss of the human race is still content to take 
gratefully what the dominant classes are ready to give it?” If Mr. 
Swaby, surveying the contemporary world from China to Peru, really 
believes that, I can only, like Mr. Eden, fall back on the Duke of 
Wellington: “If you can believe that, you can believe anything.”—Yours 
faithfully, D. W. Brocan. 

70 Gloucester Place, W. 1. 
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Sir,—Mr. Reginald Swaby is a Conservative. I am a Socialist. But we 
both read The Spectator, not only because of the high quality displayed 
in every department, but also because (presumably) we both find that it 
is true to its name and sees more of the game of life (though it isn’t a 
game really, for there are so few rules to it) than the players. This being 
so, why on earth should Mr. Swaby object to The Spectator recognising 
the fact that wearers of red (or pink) shirts are some of the best and most 
numerous players in the field and not merely a “ scruff” (if that will do 
as a noun of collection) of urchins, on the edge of the ground. 

Mr. Swaby as a good Conservative must attach much value to games 
as the instiller of sportsmanship, and he should, therefore, in the political 
field as elsewhere, wish to see fair play and the best side win. Mr. Swaby 
should realise, too, that the celebrated “ Red” trainer Harold Laski does 
in fact (to drop the games analogy a moment) devote himself to the 
duties of his chair, which is none other than that of political science, 
and if Socialism isn’t part of this, then Conservatism isn’t either. 

If it be deplored by Mr. Swaby that their trainer sometimes advises the 
“Reds” to break the rules, it is only fair for Mr. Swaby to remember 
that the “Blues” often don’t play to the rules at ail. The Trades 
Disputes Act was a rotten foul to which no referee’s whistle ever put a 
stop.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., HuGu W. Peck. 

110 Ribblesdale Road, Sherwocd, Nottingham. 


REPERTORY THEATRES 


Sir.—Mr. John Duff's letter on repertory “production” deserves 
endorsement. He has been strictly fair in taking into account the 
many difficulties of time, casting, &c., and is obviously not antagonistic 
to repertory work as such. His opinion is, I find, largely supported 
up and down the country. As I go about lecturing and demonstrating 
on the theory and practice of drama, I have to stay in the homes of a 
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wide variety of people, all intensely and knowledgeably interested in 
the theatre. When, inevitably, the talk turns to drama, I always ask 
them whether there is a theatre in their town. Far too often I get 
the hesitant reply “ Well, there’s the rep, you know ; but—” and then 
I get much the same comment as Mr. Duff has made in his letter. My 
own personal experience (and it is considerable) of repertory productions 
is that they are rarely above the level of those of the better amateurs, 

There is one aspect that Mr. Duff has not touched upon which, I 
feel, is largely at the root of the trouble—namely, the non-existence of 
dramatic criticism, or its extremely low standard. In some towns | 
visit, the weekly report (it is not more than that) so regularly praises 
the repertory companies and the plays they perform that one simply 
cannot believe that everything and everybody is as stated. “Miss So 
and So, as usual, is perfect in the part of—” is a fairly common ex- 
pression. “The producer again serves the author magnificently” is 
another. When a new play is tried, the gush is even worse. “True 
to their experimental spirit, the repertory company is again being 
creative and, this week, Puddlecombe has an opportunity to see some- 
thing fresh and vital.” That is the sort of thing that is churned out 
with great regularity. It is generally quite unjustified by any reason- 
able analysis, or by the subsequent fate of the play. The result is 
that players, producers and authors get an entirely unbalanced sense 
of themselves since, say what they may, they revel in the printed 
word when it runs on those lines. 

Because of this lack of criticism, plus the undiscerning number of 
“fans” who cluster round most repertory companies, much poor work 
goes on unchecked and unchallenged. The same thing has happened 
with the amateurs over many years—hence the appalling conceit and 
ignorance among them. Most of them, and most of the repertory 
players, would drop down dead with horror if your critic, James Red- 
fern, were to write about them. Yet his forthright and analytical method 
—as expressed in his. review of Landslide—is exactly what they 
need, and would be a contributory factor towards better work in their 
theatres. 

Let it not be thought that I am opposed to repertory work or new 
plays. Indeed, the repertory companies have great opportunities, 
especially in giving the new author a platform and a start. But anything 
less than the best that circumstances permit can do nothing but dis- 
service to the great art of the theatre, demanding, as Mr. Duff rightly 
puts it, absolute integrity, knowledge and judgement.—Yours truly, 

16 Central Chambers, Stratford-on-Avon. JoHN Bourne. 


CHARACTER AND SCHOOL 


Sir,—Having read Mr. Fyfe’s article in your last issue, entitled 
“ Character and School,” I must assert that public schools do provide the 
machinery for the training of character, but I do not say that the machi- 
nery is infallible. Mathematical training does not always produce a 
good mathematician, nor does character taining always give a good 
character to a person. But if a person never had mathematical training 
it would be most improbable that he would be a good mathematician, 
and if a person had no training in character his nature would depend 
to a certain extent upon his own thoughts of good and evil, but to a 
greater extent upon the character of the persons with whom he consorted, 
and upon the restraint and admonition given by them. 

Rousseau’s early character seems to have changed with every new 
companion, and it is not unnatural that when you are young you tend 
to copy the persons with whom you mix. Everyone has some kind of 
character. Character is not a specific article which only the rich can 
purchase through the medium of the public schools. But public schools 
provide the chance of mixing with persons who already have a certain 
amount of good character. 

Mr. Fyfe says in his article that “in general a public school boy is 
inclined to be courteous, obliging, well-spoken, at ease in any company.” 
Is this not part of the meaning of “character” just as much as 
“generosity,” “ self-denial,” &c.? A person of good character, in my 
opinion, means a person who has good distinctive qualities, which include 
moral virtues, good taste, manners, mental efficiency, and a host of other 
attributes. The values annexed to the various qualities are weights which 
balance the decision of the general public, whether or not the character 
formed by them shall be considered as “good” or “ bad.” 

By preferring the continuance of the public school system, I do not 
want it because of the advantage the system gives to those able to afford 
it, but because of what Mr. Fyfe puts forward as an cmpty catchword, 
namely, the training of character; and I would certainly encourage 2 
better training in character to be given in any other kinds of schools if 
any way could be suggested, but the abolition of public schools is not @ 
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corrective, but only the abolition of an obstacle which hinders other 

persons from obtaining more favourable positions. I admit, as a lover 

of truth, that I may be prejudiced by having been to a public school, but 

for the same reason I am ready, however unpalatable it may be, to be 

convinced that my motive for the continuance of the institution is 

unworthy.—Yours faithfully, PETER R. RAINSFORD. 
“Tong,” Broadlands Avenue, Southbourne, Bournemouth. 


THE AFTERMATH OF WAR 


Sm,—Two books recently published by American writers demand the 
close study of British readers. One World, by Wendell Willkie, the 
possible future President of the United States, and U.S. Foreign 
Policy, by Walter Lippmann, a well-known American publicist. They 
have much to say on the subject of our own future national policy. There 
are three great issues (among others) which will absorb the attention of 
future British statesmen when the present war is ended. They are 
(1) the security of the British Empire against enemy action; (2) the 
development of our industrial interests at home and abroad; and (3) 
planning for the social well-being of our citizens in the post-war years. 
It is vital that we should recognise, not alone that these tasks wait for 
our consideration, but to realise that we must deal with them in the 
order named, and that they are all closely inter-related. Because in the 
last twenty-five years we have forgotten this truth we have been plunged 
into the present world war. 

As to (1), this issue is paramount. Our whole future as an Empire 
is bound up with our ability to protect our Empire frontiers, and to 
recognise the place that the Empire, as a whole, holds in securing them. 
“Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty,” and if we forget this again, 
as we have already done once too often,-we, as a nation, may disappear 
into the abyss. The first fact that needs appreciation (as both of these 
writers emphasise) is that we can no longer discharge this great task 
alone. We must seek allies who are dominated by similar ideals to assist 
us in this enterprise, and these must be the United States, France, Russia 
and China. Round this combination, with its hard core of resistance to 
aggression, other friendly nations may join us in the undertaking, but 
only with a great Concert of Nations, based on irresistible but moral 
coercion, can we hope to maintain world peace for the future. That, out 
of this combination of nations, other lesser countries may eventually join 
us is possible, but on the building up of close. friendly relations with 
these four nations rests future world peace, if this is to be secured at all. 

This primary task will lay upon us not only great national sacrifices, 
but a large measure of moral discipline. Included in it are burdens as 
wide apart as high taxation, probably conscription, and the steady growth 
of our present population. This goal is primal; all other enterprises 
are futile unless we regard this first duty as inescapable. To understand 
the reason for this, the two books named are worth close study by all 
political students. 

It is useless, however, to build up security for ourselves and our future 
(and indeed impossible to do this) unless we keep also steadily before 
us the importance of (2) the continual development of our world trade: 
This nation, in its present size, can never become wholly self-supporting. 
Before the last world war nearly one-third of our industry was engaged 
in developing markets abroad. We-had foreign debtors who paid us 
approximately £300,000,000 annually interest on foreign investments, 
and we purchased food abroad in exchange for our manufactured products 
to the extent of one-third of our total trade. We developed world markets 
not alone because our products were good in quality, but because we 
could also produce cheaply what we sold, in competition with the whole 
world. We bought and sold freely because we were a nation of free 
traders. It is not now my purpose to discuss the vexed question of 
Free Trade, but it is necessary to stress the fact that our future prosperity 
is dependent on our ability to support our present population, and if 
possible to increase this, and here we are dependent on our world markets 
if our citizens are to be decently housed, fed and clothed. 

Here we face our third problem. Our citizens are rightly demanding 
that the present general standard of living shall be maintained, and that 
the necessary amenities, in the past available to the few, shall be secured 
by us all. The Beveridge Plan, which has been accepted with such 
widespread approval, is witness of this fact. The provision of these 
amenities, however, is altogether dependent on our ability to secure 
adequate protection against future wars, and on our power to develop 
our trade abroad so that we may be able to pay for the double burden 
of (a) security against war and (b) the provision of our social services. 
Never again must we starve our Army and Navy so that we may provide 
for the social services of our citizens. The three tasks are inseparable 
and indivisible, and they must be accepted in the order named. 

Can all of these undertakings be adequately performed. Time and the 
Statesmanship necessary can alone show. but quite certainly the goal 
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that we seek cannot be reached unless our citizens, with whom the future 
lies, recognise what the task is and resolve to accept it. In doing so, 
they will have to face almost unsolvable problems, but on their solution 
our place in the hegemony of the nations must certainly depend. No 
better approach to an understanding of the implications of the problem 
can be adopted than the study of the two books named.—Yours sincerely, 
ANGUS WATSON. 
Whitewell, Adderstone Crescent, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 2. 


SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION 


Sir,—The interest which has been showh in my letter published on 
September 24th prompts me to ask your permission to join in the dis- 
cussion again. How unpleasant Mr. Stafford Beer. must find the recom- 
mendation of the Parliamentary and Scientific Committee which is just 
published. It says there must be “an all-round improvement in the 
teaching of science and scientific principles for the whole population.” 

I think Mr. Stafford Beer’s letter published*on October Ist is a very 
fine example of the work of a non-scientific mind which can take a 
quotation from a statement of fact and, by making assumptions that 
are quite unjustifiable, prove to his own satisfaction either that the facts 
are wrong or that they can be ignored. It is a fact that some Cabinet 
Ministers and many Civil Servants have not been able to perform their 
duties satisfactorily during the war owing to their lack of scientific know- 
ledge, and they will suffer from the same disability after the war. As 
Mr. Locket points out, these people, because they are powerful, are a 
danger to the community. Beeause the lack of scientific knowledge is 
such a danger, Science has an “ intrinsic right” to be made compulsory, 
just as history and arithmetic are compulsory for every child until such 
time as they are assumed to have a reasonable knowledge of both. 

The last thing any scientist wants to do is to convert everyone to a 
scientific career, but we do hope that every member of future generations 
will have a good general knowledge of scientific methods and principles. 
Only in this way will they understand what is going on in the world and 
be able to play their part in the administrative work to which many of 
them will be called. Mr. Locket’s proposals are excellent, and it is to be 
hoped that his own school will show that public schools can give a lead. 
The changes in our educational system for which I appeal are not “ the 
grafting of an artificial limb,” but the blossoming of those natural fields 
of human thought and endeavour which have slumbered in embryo, 
with only occasional stirring, for thousands of years, and which have 
been assisted into the light of day by a devoted band of investigators 
during recent times. 

The second half of my letter, which discussed my proposals for dealing 
with what I call the “ Master Key”” industries, has not been commented 
on. Does this mean that everyone agrees with my suggestion regarding 
their development after the war and with the control or prohibition of 
the production of these scientific materials and instruments (the basis 
of modern war) in Germany?—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

NORMAN SHELDON. 

Gloucester House, 19 Charing Cross Road, London, W. 2. 


S1r,—May I reply briefly to Mr. Van Praagh? 

1. He did accuse public schools of not recognising that “science as a 
school subject is as important as arithmetic and history,” and I tried by 
figures taken from a public school, which I do not believe to be unique, 
to show that in the upper forms (I mentioned post-certificate as well as 
certificate forms) science holds the predominance. Actually throughout 
this school more boys learn science than history. 

2. He now makes it plain that he is concerned with those who learn 
no science at all. Few would disagree with his view that no one should 
grow up without some knowledge of what science is doing. But scientists 
must be ready to help non-scientists. Here a course of science for the 
Classical Sixths, something of the kind recommended by Mr. Locket, 
was started long ago—and regretfully abandoned. The scientists seemed 
to regard it as rather a waste of time and the reluctance of the teachers 
engendered boredom in the boys. 

3. Scientists in their day of triumph must not be so arrogantly exact- 
ing as classicists were in theirs. It should not be forgotten that boys, 
brought up on science, will “row up to occupy positions where they 
have to co-operate with” non-scientists and will do so more readily if 
they do not neglect literature, the arts, and history as they far too often 
do today.—Yours faithfully, H2 SO4. 


“ SLEEP NO MORE” 


Sir,—I am sure that the majority of your readers will welcome Mr. 
Noel Arkell’s protest. The Spectator is not entitled to publish, even 
in this democratic country, anything which is likely to weaken the 
determination of our people to bring home to the Germans the full 
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horrors of the war, which they started, by raining death and destruc- 
tion on their own land. By no other means will they learn the folly 
of their ways. Why this pity for the Germans? Are Warsaw, Rotter- 
dam, our own cities and towns, and the helpless refugees in Belgium 
and France not remembered? Are they not to be avenged?—Yours 
faithfully, Yue ELLiort. 


Mitchells, Piltdown, Uckfield, Sussex. 


S1tr,—I am amazed at Sir Noel Arkell’s letter last week. The poem seems 

to me the greatest praise for the gallant pilots, and only shame for the 

mistakes which have landed fhe world in its horrible state—Faithfully 

yours, (Mrs.) M. F. BALL. 
Vannees, Bucklebury Common, near Reading. 


AGRICULTURE’S ONLY HOPE 


Sir,—In corn exchange, tattle market, merchants’ office or elsewhere, 
where farmers and their allied traders forgather and following the 
usual discussion on the iniquity of E.P.T., the merits of Bersee Wheat 
or Abed Barley, the value of re-seeding or the model working of the 
Potato Board, &c., the conversation will surely reach the burning ques- 
tion of what will happen after the war, the stock answer being that 
all will be well for four, five or six years at least (according to the 
speaker’s fancy) as the whole world will be starving. It is a sobering 
thought that the only hope of our .agriculture is in other peoples’ 
desperate need. It should not be beyond the wit of man to think of 
a better answer.—Yours faithfully, F. E. SExy. 
Wragby, Lincoln. 


“THE POKER-FACE ” 


Sm,—It is, I realise, my own fault that my handwriting is unintelligible, 
but perhaps I might be allowed to explain: 

(1) I did not write: “ Mr. Pearson as his biographer has some of the 
qualities of Dr. Johnson’s,” but “ Mr. Pearson as a biographer has some 
of the qualities of Dr. Johnson ”"—a very different thing. Mr. Pearson 
is no Boswell. 

(2) Conan Doyle was educated at Stonyhurst. 

(3) “ Within such very wide links a writer can do what he likes.” I 
am convinced that I wrote “ limits.” 

I hope, Sir, that you will print this letter, but I shudder to think how 
it will appear since I am still without a typewriter —yYours, &c., 

GRAHAM GREENE. 

[Owing: to exceptional pressure on our printers, proofs are not in- 
variably available nowadays. Mr. Graham Greene admits his handwriting 
is difficult, but we offer him a sincere apology.—Eb., The Spectator.] 


TO AN UNKNOWN FRIEND 


Sir,—For many years The Spectator has been sent to me addressed to 
my old parish of Kincolith, B.C., Canada. Owing to illness I have had 
to resign my parish and am now retired, living at the address given below. 
The unknown friend who has so generously given of her means and 
time can be sure that her continuous kindness has been sincerely appre- 
ciated. The Spectator (with The Times perhaps) are mental aristocrats. 
They do not appeal to the mass of literate people. Here I cannot judge 
their influence, but I assure you, Sir, that for twenty years it has been a 
tonic and relish in a situation where I was isolated from communion with 
people of similar tastes. If this should catch the eye of the friend, he 
o: she might change the address and continue to oblige.—Yours sincerely, 
R.R. 1 New Westminster, B.C., Canada. Rev. O. THORNE. 


SCHOOL FEES AND INDEPENDENCE 


Sir,—In reply to Mr. P. J. Welch, his statement thatea headmaster of 
any quality can easily dominate his governors, and hence everyone else, is 
surely one which it would be difficult for him to prove. As chairman of 
the governors of an old-established grammar school, I can tell him 
definitely that the headmaster does not dominate his governors.—Yours 
truly, Tuos. G. JAMESON, 


24 Devonshire Road, Totley Rise, Sheffield. 


POLYSYLLABOMANIA JARGONIA 


Sm,—When I have nostalgia for a cigarette my immediate objective is 

a tobacconist’s; and if I am issued with one, I take meticulous care 

on my way home lest a guerilla should leap out of a tree and liquidate 

it without alibi—I am. yours faithfully, W. H. D. Rouse. 
Histon Manor, Cambs. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


WE enjoy—or/and grumble at—a wonderful climate. Official spring js 
not due for another five months or more ; yet it is present at least in the 
sense that certain spring flowers have just come out. One of these is the 
inestimable lungwort, which nothing, except drought, can quench. We 
have, of course, a number of weeds that pay the very smallest attention 
to the season as defined by the almanac, of which the deadnettle, the 
yarrow and, of course, poa annua are as good examples as any. And 
we have bushes of a like courage. Many of the viburnums form their 
next year’s blossoms during the summer, and often cannot resist the 
temptation to open some of the buds at any congenial invitation. So 
today the laurustinus is in flower on its south side. The essentially 
spring-flowering rock rose is enjoying—like the roses—a very generous 
second flowering, which appear all the more surprising as they look 
out from a quilt of leaves fallen from lime and poplar. “St. Luke’s 
Summer,” beginning on October 18th, is often a warm spell, but the warm 
days are as often prefaced by sharp frosts. 


North versus South 

What strange and unblushing mistakes even serious historians 
can make when they deal with country things. Mr. Emil 
Ludwig, for example, in praising the Mediterranean climate says 
that wheat ripens there in 170 days but needs 300 days in the 
north. I have seen in the colder part of this northern island wheat 
sown in May and reaped in August or very early September, though 
this is, of course, quite unusual. We can sow wheat as well as barley 
and oats in spring ; but the autumn is preferred for the. very good reason 
that the establishment of the plant in autumn is the best way to increase 
yield. We may get as much as seven quarters to the acre when more 
southerly countries are content with three. Wheats ripen at particular 
speed in the north, notably in Canada, because of the long hours of 
sunshine. On this subject, next year’s wheat is already a strong plant 
in my neighbourhood, and already the straw of the stubbles ploughed 
under in September has wholly broken down and become an agent of 
fertility. 
A Great Athlete 

It is surprising, and regrettable, that writers of obituaries—in The 
Times as elsewhere—have recorded little or nothing about Mr. Fowler 
Dixon, who died last week at the age of 93. He was not only one of 
the greatest athletes in our athletic chronicles: he was a discoverer in 
the biology of birds. He ran a mile in quite good time when he was 
sixty years old, and I believe that his’ record for 40 miles, made in his 
salad days, remains unbeaten. In a recent widely extended discussion 
on the effects of athletics on longevity I saw no reference to him ; but 
his case is of quite peculiar interest, because he continued to indulge his 
athletic prowess into comparative old age. The one near parallel to his 
accomplishment that I know of is the athletic career of Sir Charles 
Wittewronge (the son of the famous founder of Rothamsted), a sculptor, 
who was capable of doing bicycle records at or about the age of sixty. 


Bird Tables 

Those who feel it may be a little unpatriotic if they devote food 
to the feeding of wild birds may like to be reminded that almost the most 
popular dish on the bird-table is the head of a sunflower, and it has 
this advantage—to quote one experience—that it is as dear to the beak 
and stomach .of the finches, including goldfinches, as of the tits, whom 
we are apt to encourage to the exclusion of other birds. Any sort of nut, 
including the acorn, if ground is enjoyed by a great number of species 
of bird. We are, of course, using good poultry and pig-food for the 
little birds, but that is perhaps a venial offence: the total sum is very 
small 


In the Garden > 

More examples have come to my notice of the success of country house 
owners in making their walled and other gardens self-supporting. Two 
whom I know have performed the miracle largely through the cultivation 
of one sort of flower, the blue scabious, a lovely flower still in its glory. 
Bunches containing twelve stalks have been sold retail for as much 2% 
3s. 6d., and though the gardener will not receive half this sum, the profit 
is very high. [It is not fair statistics to compare a garden plot with large- 
scale cultivation ; but the estimate of a yield of £600 an acre is certainly 
under the mark. Some who grew in their gardens sweet corn or 
maize—for the sake of American troops—had returns of an estimated 
£480 an acre. Any good walled garden should pay handsomely. The 
wall, of course, represents a very heavy capital expenditure by the 
original builders, and it may yield big dividends at this unexpected 
interval of time. W. Beach THOMAS. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Uneasy Genius 


Born Under Saturn: A Biography of William Hazlitt. 
M. Maclean. (Collins. 21s.) 


Tue characters of even the simplest or most ordinary men are 
mysterious to their intelligent fellows. It is not surprising that a 
mind as intricate and as unresolved as that of Hazlitt should 
embarrass any analytical biographer, For the genius of Hazlitt was 
diffusible, vagrant and uncertain ; not so much a concentration of 
ability as a pack of extraordinary talents. He was a being eternally 
frustrated, less by the pressure of external circumstance than by 
the variation and irritability of his own nature. We may well 
hesitate before we describe his life as a tragedy or a triumph, nor 
can we say whether he was himself aware of essential failure. or 
whether he could enjoy with satisfaction the fruits of moderate 
saccess. It was his peculiar misfortune to be continually thrown 
into the posture of angry defence; a victim of the petulant, un- 
qualified assertions which he himself mistook for principles. No 
perspicacious biographer of William Hazlitt would look for uni- 
formity or precision in this astonishing and exasperating individual. 
His features and action are inconstant; he was born to be the 
destroyer, not only of his own happiness, and eventually of his life, 
bur also of the natural potency and integrity of his genius. Any 
endeavour to work upon the customary basis of idealisation in build- 
ing up the picture of Hazlitt, or any endeavour to clamp him down 
upon a prescribed and unvarying hypothesis, must therefore result 
in a collapse of the whole design. 

Hazlitt was morbidly irascible. He lived in one of those unhappy 
ages when politics and revolutions infect the minds of men to a 
lamentable degree, and especially the minds of those who, like 
Hazlitt, are abnormally sensitive. The primary need of Hazlitt was 
the assertion, and if possible the fulfilment, of his own desires. His 
action was thus determined largely by the counter-assertion of those 
whom he considered altogether detestable. It was totally impossible 
for him to preserve the cool dignity of greater men, to go about his 
business of painting or writing without heeding the malice and 
importunity of a noisy world ; and it was the necessity of opposing 
those whom he disliked—by no means the necessity of helping the 
afflicted or of hurrying to the standard of democratic justice— 
which finally broke and wasted his genius, lost the support of his 
friends, and made him an easy prey to his enemies. In every rela- 
tion of life Hazlitt was unsuccessful. In his crazy pursuit of 
immediate, full and enduring satisfaction he was invariably and 
inevitably thwarted. A multitude of implacable furies tore at his 
vitals. Now it was a high poetic ideal, now it was carnal passion, 
now it was metaphysical doubt, and again it was the horrible fear 
of ridicule, which absorbed his attention and ruled his energies. 
Miss Maclean’s technique of loyal evasion does not conceal the 
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fact that Hazlitt, with all his exquisite perception, was a sensualist 
of peculiar crudity. He sought an unattainable degree of excite. 
ment, an unattainable measure of delight and relief. Miserably 
baffled, he consorted with prostitutes and was often drunk. His 
two marriages were dismal failures. That he died at the age of 
fifty-two, “ ghastly, shrunk and helpless,” is not to be wondered at, 

Although Miss Maclean has tried with patient industry to do s9, 
it is impossible to depict Hazlitt as an amiable character, nor can he 
be regarded as a man who ever rose to the level of true greatness, 
either in thought or performance. He has, indeed, a fixed and) 
enduring place in the literary constellation of the romantic period, 
but his light is that of a variable and uncertain star. This 
variability, the result of a fierce internal commotion, is our clue, 
and our only clue, to the understanding of Hazlitt. Miss Maclean 
does not seem to realise how zealously Hazlitt himself invited the 
appearance of persecution and how intolerable he was in his custo. 
mary behaviour. Indeed, there is nothing more remarkable than 
the assiduity of this man in turning against his friends and ig 
destroying for himself every prospect of peace and every hope of 
refuge. When, after an excess of erotic fury, he was driven away 
by the indignation of the country folk at Keswick, he was immedi- 
ately assisted by his friends Coleridge and Wordsworth ; but this 
did not prevent him from quarrelling, later, with both of them, and 
from referring to them in terms of unappeasable rancour. It wag 
always the same. As a youth he read Burke “ with almost trembling 
awe and admiration.” About ten years later he wrote of Burke 
that “his understanding was not competent to the discovery of 
any truth . . . without genius to adorn the beautiful, he had the 
art to throw a dazzling veil over the deformed and disgusting "~ 
and so on. His elevated ideas of his own proficiency alternated 
with doubts which threw him into dangerous dejection. There 
could, he thought, be only one explanation of his disquietude: 
“ Mankind,” he declared, “ are a herd of knaves and fools.” 

Miss Maclean’s writing, apart from her amazingly deliberate imi- 
tations of Carlyle, is agreeable enough, even if we are disturbed 
occasionally by sentimental warbles, and on other occasions by an 
exaggerated manliness of diction. That her book is “the final 
word on.its subject and a work of art in itself,” as the publishers 
fatuously announce, may possibly be doubted. One might antici- 
pate in a work of art a better use of such words as “ homunculus,’ 
“necromantic” and “ idiom.” C. E. VuLwramy. / 


Contemporary Records 


99 Gower Street. By Wilson Harris. (Constable. 8s. 6d.) 


THE twenty years between the wars contain, in a bracket, a sharply 
marked portion of our history. A sort of apocalyptic hush will 
inevitably hang round it in future, since history, unlike novels, § 
always read backwards. The bang with which this particular period 
ends will always be heard prophetically through its chapters if 
literature as a child awaits, with bated breath, the bursting of 4 
paper bag by its father at a Christmas party. But jgurnalism 
not literature ; that is its justification and its strength. It is 4 
contemporary record ; its awareness of the future is that of the meq 
and women of its time, neither more nor less. Hence its value 
to the historian; a value which will be all the more enhanced, 
for our period, by the rarity of books which set down, during the 
years of crisis, an honest, untouched account of experience an 
current comment. This Mr. Wilson Harris has done, and grea 
is our debt to him. ’ 

Now, it is the most surprising thing about any critical period 
in the world’s history that nobody concerns himself very much wi 
the crisis at all; and in that very lack of preoccupation, thi 
book finds its greatest truth. It covers ten years’ occupancy @ 
The Spectator’s chair. It has six headings, five of them bemg 
Crowns and Sovereigns, Various People, Federal Union, Things 
More Enduring, and Disjecta Membra. One section only is cal 
The Road to Munich. This is a very just picture of the proporti 
which these various sequences occupied in the attention of 
British people. But the author does himself a strange injustice, 
mars the very nature of his work, by resolutely excising every 
line, and almost every date. 

Nay, more. On occasion he intentionally telescopes two arti 
obviously and patently written on either side of a great catacly 
into one, divided by a row of dots. The most extreme case 
that of the essay on Neville Chamberlain, in which the_ first 
tells of his assumption of the Premiership, and the second 
is his obituary notice. As though a man who went over Niagaft 
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in a barrel should publish an account of the scenery above and 
below the waterfall, with four asterisks to indicate, at One point, a 
somewhat sudden transition. This is to undervalue the importance 
of that all-important thing, a chronicle, and to belie the event of 
events, the passage of time. It is all the greater pity since the 
collection runs impartially through the years of war and the 
years of peace—and future researchers will give their ears to know 
what we talked of, and did, while the volcano first smoked and 
then exploded. Nevertheless the clarity, the urbanity, the justice 
of the criticism and description here set down make the book 4 
pleasure to read and to own. 

There is great insight, as when President Roosevelt, within 4 
week of his inauguration, is recognised as a figure emerging on 
the grand scale. There is a repeated capture of the vital phrase, 
as in the sentence chosen to represent Mr. Baldwin to all eternity, 
“ Don’t talk to the man at the wheel—and don’t spit on the deck.” 
And there is a refreshing thump and thwacking in the book-reviews, 
of which many of the articles consist; notably in his complaint, 
albeit in jest, that Lord Cecil, in sub-titling his book on the League 
of Nations “an autobiography,” is guilty of a “distressing 
mendacity.” 

Things More Enduring deals with matters of religion, which for 
The Spectator—and here we may certainly read “for its Editor ”— 
have as much reality as any that can be claimed for things com- 
monly called temporal. The strongest of these essays is that on 
“The English Bible,’ which only underlines the fact that every- 
where, scattered throughout the pages, are the rhythms, the quota- 
tions, which only a long and deep familiarity can so unstrainedly 
bring into play. 

It is characteristic that Wilson Harris’s best justification of 
armaments is couched in. scriptural terms. “ What king, going 
to make war against another king, sitteth not down first and con- 
sulteth whether he be able with ten thousand to meet him that 
cometh against him with twenty thousand.” How much wiser is 
this echo of Holy Writ than the footnote in the Preface, where it 
is still argued thdt “if the Disarmament Conference had 
resulted in rapid and effective agreement, the whole course of 
future history would have been different.” For, through all the 
argument and discussion, with Professor Lionel Robbins or Sir 
William Beveridge, on Federal Union, of our prison conditions, of 
considerations about sex morality, or of doubts about the death 
penalty, comes the drumming of the gorillas and the tramp on 
the road to Munich. 

There are only two lobbies about Munich, the Ayes and the 
Noes. Wilson Harris goes into the Ayes. With many misgivings 
indeed, and with the round declaration that “it does not le 
with political critics who consistently and bitterly opposed rearma- 
ment through the vital years of the middle thirties to reproach 
the Government in which Mr. Chamberlain was first deputy-leader 
and then leader, with failing to carry out a policy which the 
opposition did everything it could to thwart.” But he finds it a 
grievous choice; and this section is written on an altogether 
different level of intensity to that of the rest of the book. The 
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last effort made to preserve’ peace wins his approbation ; but he 
knows it will be war. 

It is a chronicle of great merits; and its greatest merit is its 
transparent honesty. WALTER ELLIor, 


A Poet on Love 
By Walter de la Mare. (Faber and Faber. 2§s.) 


Ir would be as foolish to attempt to review the contents of this 
book as it would be impossible to read it through consecutiyely, 
and herein we may, if we like, find justification for Mr. de la Mare’s 
planning of the prose and poetry in his anthology since it is designed 
to be browsed upon as cows do a pasture, moving hither and thither 
casually, not methodically. This being the way the book, inevitably, 
wiil be read, all readers will benefit by his avoidance of either strict 
chronology or the assembling together of all extracts by one author, 
Thus we get the maximum of variety with the least expenditure of 
effort. The reader can skip centuries by turning a single page, and 
what could be more desirable for bedtime reading. It is an unusually 
comprehensive anthology, much larger than Robert Bridges’s Spirit 
of Man, which in character it most resembles, in spite of its being 
confined to one subject, Love ; but this is an inexhaustible subject, 
so that the immense riches of this book are no more surprising 
than the wide range of its author. Here, therefore, is inexhaustible 
wealth, and nothing more on this point need be said. 

But in addition to this magnificent collection of the choicest prose 
and poetry, Mr. de la Mare has contributed an introductory essay 
of over a hundred pages. Here is matter for criticism.’ Love, like 
religion, is a subject on which—once generalities are disposed of— 
disagreement becomes rife. Mr. de la Mare, in spite of his French 
ancestry, is very Anglo-Saxon, perhaps I ought to say Protestant, 
in his approach (a Huguenot strain may account for this), and like 
Stendhal, from whose famous De l’Amour he quotes, he is romantic 
to the point, occasionally, of sentimentality. To this we owe such 
a sentence as: 


Love. 


“What we resent in fact is rot so much the suggestion that we 
are interested in the female body as the suggestion that we have no 
interest in gardens.” 

Here the very phraseology shows the cloven hoof of a corrupted 
Christianity, a Christianity in. which the idea of sin has shrunk 
to a peculiarly pervérted consciousness of sex. The antithesis of 
the human body (male or female) and gardens is wholly false. Both 
are of the same order of delight, as far as the senses go ; although 
we are all aware thit more than the senses enter into the passion 
of love, which is essentially creative. Equally sentimental is his note 
on page 38, where he speaks of words at which “even the horniest 
cheek might blanch.” I doubt if there are words in the English 
language unspeakable by true lovers. Real passion is a refining fire 
which burns the dross out of the most vulgarly used word. Indeed, 
this fact is almost a crucial vest of love’s virtue ; for it is only affec- 
tion, not passion, which shrinks from such words, and affection has, 
or should have, a minor role to piay in sexual love. I also quarrel 
with such a sentence as: 

“Primarily sex is the medium of one of the chief enjoyments of 
life; it is also the only means, as yet, of producing those marvéls 
and miracles . . . . children.” 

Many who are not Catholics will, like myself, be at one with the 
Roman Catholic Church on this point. Real sex passion is 
essentially creative, and I cannot conceive of love where this possi- 
bility is deliberately withdrawn ; it is only here, in my opinion, that 
real chastity begins: create or be chaste is the true lovers’ law. 
Even less acceptable is the second part of the sentence I have 
quoted, with its suggestion in the words “as yet” that Mr. de la 
Mare may view with tranquillity, artificial insemination replacing 
normal propagation. If this day ever comes, then farewell t 
“children,” to say nothing of “marvels and miracles ”-—a piece 
hyperbole which in its context is highly sentimental ; it should be 
reserved for that minority of the human race to which the word 
genius may be rightly applied. Of one thing I am sure—whatevet 
any ignorant present-day biologist may assert—that from artificial 
insemination no genius will ever be born. 
I must not, however, continue with my objections, but declare 
that in spite of these and other reservations I might feel inclined 
to make, Mr. de la Mare has written many wise and sensible things 
in an essay which is notable both for its immense range of reading 
and for its felicitous writing. W. J. Turner. 
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Basic English 


and its Uses 
By |. A. RICHARDS 3/6 net 


Mr. CHURCHILL, commending the work of C. K. Ogden 
and I. A. Richards, said at Harvard University :— 


“Some months ago I persuaded the British Cabinet to set up a 
Committee of Ministers to study and report upon basic English. 
Here you have a plan—there are others—but here you have a 
very carefully wrought plan for an international language 
capable of very wide transactions of practical business and of 
interchange of ideas. The whole of it is comprised in about 
650 nouns and 200 verbs or other parts of speech—no more 
indeed than can be written on one side of a single sheet of 
paper.” 

This new book by I. A. Richards is the first complete study of 

the origins and methods of Basic English. It is an introduction 

to this new language tool, an explanation of its use. In it 

Dr. Richards presents some of the reasons for believing that a 

simplified form of English is the most practicable world second 

language, and with them the grounds for believing that no 
artificial language yet devised or imagined could do the same 
work. ; 

Dr. Richards, Fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge, is at 
resent Director of the Commission on English Language 
tudies at Harvard University. 

QTo be published shortly. Though a large edition is being 

printed to meet the widespread demand, you are advised to 

place your order with your Bookseller now. 


KEGAN PAUL 
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URING the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
D turies, the man who sold books was also 
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392 THE SPECTATOR, 
Fiction 

Thorofare. By Christopher Morley. (Faber and Faber. 8s. 6d.) 

Friday’s Well. By Temple Lane. (The Talbot Press. 7s. 6d.) 


The Dance of the Years. By Margery Allingham. (Michael Joseph. 


10s. 6d.) 


The Magic Water. 10s. 6d.) 


By Barbara Webster. (Rich and Cowan. 


Urpane, if not the precise adjective for Mr. Christopher Morley’s 
latest work of fictioa, must serve for want of a better word. 
Thorofare relates the adventures of an English boy in search of 
the United States of America. Having spent the first years of his 
life in the small Suffolk town of Wilford with female relations, 
the eight-year-old boy Geoffrey and his Aunt Bee are transported 
to Chesapeake, Pa., by Uncle Dan, who had established himseif 
there some years prior to the historic emigration of 1887. A study 
of English life and custom, sprinkled with English eccentrics, 1s 
devised with considerable detail. Amd even the transiticn by a 
“ten-day-boat” is not hurriedly described.’ But while Geoffrey 
may rightfully claim the status of principal boy, Mr. Morley uses 
Uncle Dan with telling effect, and even Aunt Bee, in her own 
particular way, is made to stop many a gap, which no male could 
adequately fill. There:are hosts of minor characters from both the 
old world and the new, all tarred by the mellow feathers of the 
author’s whimsical brush. Mr. Morley achieves, to some large 
extent, the difficult task of seeing America through English eyes, 
and while not one of his observers has any great powers of pene- 
tration, they have all quick noses for the charming noticn, the gay 
moment and the literary allusion. The book ends with the boy, 
Jeff by this time and an American citizen into the bargain, pre- 
paring to yisit an England more magical than the country of his 
birth. A leisurely and perhaps too long chronicle of such small 
beer. 

From Eire comes Friday’s Well, the work of an established 
writer, Miss Temple Lane. Miss Lane sets out to tell a story 
which her heroine, Anna Prendergast, the daughter of a farmer, 
relates. One evening she finds a young man hiding in the cellar 
of the house, who claims to be a member of the American Air 
Force. He has been forced down in the sea and needs shelter in 
order to escape internment. He is wearing scare-crow garments, 
and his story, while plausible, is not entirely satisfactory to Anna 
or her father. He says he is a native of the locality, whose family 
emigrated to America when he was a child They shelter him 
for the night and send him on his way next day. He gets, how- 
ever, no farther than their neighbour at the big house. Anna 
receives a note from Miss Rawley; she has an American officer 
on leave from Belfast staying with her, and needs the services of a 
chaperone. Anna, fancying herself in love with the young man, 
goes. To complicate matters, her half-sister and Miss Rawley 
have also fallen victims to the charming young man, who eventually 
proves to be an impostor. Miss Lane develops her theme with 
skill, and the side issues and glimpses of everyday life in a 
neutral countryside have a freshness and charm which is delightful. 
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Character drawing is Miss Lane’s strong suit: Anna, Miss Rawley, 
the Cause of all the Trouble, the rival suitors, and most of the 
minor figures are conceived with superb elements of irony, wit 
and malice. Admirers of Elizabeth Bowen, Kate O’Brien and 
Christine Longford will find much to reward them in an exploration 
of Temple Lane’s line of country. 

Miss Allingham has deserted Crimera for the lower slopes of 
Gipsyiand. Old “Squire” Galantry marries a gypsy girl, Shulie, 
which scandalises the conventional family of his first wife, 
“ Politically, the situation was horrific. The turn of the century 
had found the country at war and alone, the sole European Power 
still upon its feet in the path of the military genius who ranked with 
Alexander.” This quotation need not alarm the romantics. Miss 
Allingham develops her theme with glamour, and it is with the 
slut Shulie’s child she chiefly concerns herself, and he is a bold 
young literary character who fathers another man’s bastard for the 
sake of an idea. The earlier parts of this over-long chronicle are 
easily the most satisfying. We get rather exhausted by the tire 
some James and his horde of boring relations against the rather dim 
period background. The book ends shortly after the fall of France 
in the present struggle. 

Too vast, and even more exotic, is the territory of Miss Webster's 
novel, The Magic Water, which is the name of a large county 
house in Pennsylvania. Miss Peyton, once a wealthy patron of the 
Arts, has fallen on evil days. Her beautiful home has been turned 
into a kind of superior guest-house. To this place comes a very 
wealthy woman friend who brings with her a young companion 
Poor Marcia, herself once wealthy, finds her ex-husband, a spineless 
nephew of Miss Peyton, staying in the house. His mother had 
caused them to break up the marriage, and now they find them- 
selves still in love, though he has by no means broken off the 
maternal apron-strings. Miss Webster complicates her main theme 
with a lavish variety of sub-plots and minor characters, all of 
which add up to a pretty complex muddle, before Marcia and 
her effete lover have been sufficiently battered by fate and are 
brought to the point of a very dubious “ ever-after.” 

Joun Hampson. 


Shorter Notices 





One Continent Redeemed. By Guy Ramsey. (Harrap. 8s. 6d.) 


Tuis is the sort of book that journalists ought to write—and 9 
seldom do. It is an exciting account of the author’s experience 
in North Africa, written without a trace of that smug superiority 
which distinguishes so many members of his profession. There 
is a negative, but very real, virtue in a book which is not constantly 
telling us what General Eisenhower ought to have done in this 
situation or what the War Cabinet ought not to have done in that 
But there are positive virtues about the book as well. It is racy 
in substance and in language, and gives a vivid picture of those 
aspects of the North African campaign with which the author 
actually came in contact. Most valuable is the light which Mr. 
Ramsey throws on the elusive personality of General Eisenhower 
and the account of his exclusive interview with General Giraud. 
Of great interest are his accounts of life with allied airmen and of 
conditions and opinions in Oran and Algiers. He saw hardly any- 
thing of the land fighting, and the book cries out for a companion 
from one of his colleagues who did. 


The Unknown Army: The Nature and History of the Russian 
Military Forces. By Nikolaus Basseches. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. BASSECHES’S book has been translated into English from some 
unspecified language. The preface is dated March, 1942, and the 
book was therefore written long before the greatest triumphs of 
the Russian army. It will give little help to a reader who wishes 
to know about the organisation and equipment of the Red Army of 
today. But the reader who wishes to trace the relationship between 
the Red Army and the old Russian military tradition, or who wishes 
to know the way in which the army fits into the framework of 
Russian society will find this book full of interesting ideas amd 
material. There is no mention of Timoshenko or Zhukov, but theft 
is a good sketch of the military tradition of Russia from Alexander 
Nevsky to Tukhachevsky. Of particular importance is the account 
of the re-moulding of the Red Army which began in 1932 and 
which has created the forces which have acquitted themselves 9 
well against Germany. Mr. Basseches in his preface rathet 
exaggerates the world’s lack of knowledge of the Red Army, and § 
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book of this type ought never to be published without either an 
index or a table of contents. 
Britain’s Mountain Heritage. 
12s. 6d.) 
THe one hundred and twenty-eight photographs of mountain 
scenery in England, Scotland and Wales which are included in this 
latest Batsford book are al’ by Mr. Gardner himself, and it is 
doubtful whether there exists any similar collection to equal them 
in beauty and variety. Mr. Gardner does not believe in faking, but 
relies rather on selection and on a markedly individual flair for 
choosing the ideal moment. These photographs would alone justify 
Britain’s Mountain Heritage: they. are, in fact, considering the 
exigencies of the times, a marvel of book production. The text, it 
has to be admitted, is of much slighter appeal, being mainly a 
confessedly superficial guide to those mountainous districts (the 
English Lakes, Snowdonia and the Scottish Highlands) of which the 
photographs so eloquently speak. Some substance is, however, given 
to the necessarily sketchy descriptions by the author’s ardent and 
reasonable appeal for the preservation of the more beautiful moun- 
tainous areas in the form of National Parks. In his own words: 
“We must not allow this question of National Parks to be shelved 
or thrown into the background when the time for reconstruction 
comes. It is of the first importance, its cost will not be over- 
whelming, and its benefits will ensure the gratitude of generations 
to come.” 
Yorkshire Cottage. 
12s. 6d.) 

“THE country’s not unworthy (post-war) role,” writes Miss Ponte- 
fract, “would seem to be to secure that progress still preserves 
the old traditions for the generations that follow, particularly in 
places like our own, where traditions are worth preserving.” It was 
in such a spirit that the author and Miss Hartley (referred to through- 
out the book as “the artist”), purchased a somewhat dilapidated 
stone cottage on the edge of the fells mm Wensleydale, and set about 
repairing and improving it. That was in the days just before the 
war ; and the present book, simply written, circumstantially told, is 


By Arthur Gardner. (Batsford. 


By Ella Pontefract and Marie Hartley. (Dent. 


COMPANY MEETING 


ALLIED INDUSTRIAL SERVICES 
PROFITS MAINTAINED 


THE ninth annual meeting of Allied Industrial Services, Limited, was 
held on October 19th at Netherwood Chambers, Bradford. 
Mr. W. H. Rhodes, the chairman, presided. 

The secretary (Mr. C. Gordon Slaker, C.A.) read the notice convening 
the meeting. 

The chairman's speech, circulated with the report and accounts, was as 
follows: Ladies and gentlemen—The trading result for the year shows 
that, despite the difficulties of the fourth year of war our profits have been 
maintained You would not wish me, nor do I propose, to express any 
opinion as to the outcome of the present year’s trading beyond stating 
that every effort will be made to maintain the essential services which we 
provide for British industry. or 

Once again I welcome the opportunity of placing on record your direc- 
tors’ appreciation of the sustained efforts of our full-time and part-time 
workers to maintain output and to express our thanks to the managerial 
staff, whese combined activities on your behalf have in no small measure 
enabled .the company to surmount during the year under review the 
difficulties inseparable from war-time conditions. 

RESULT OF YEAR’S OPERATIONS. ‘ 

Referring to the report and accounts, after making proper provision 
for depreciation of the company’s properties, plant, &c., the trading profit 
for the year amounts to £230,667 of which £179,267 has been absorbed 
to meet taxation and £17,500 placed to general reserve. The balance of 
profit, namely, £33,900, together with the amount carried forward from 
last year of £13,999, make a total of £47,899 available for allocation, as 
set out in the ee report, to which your approval is sought. 

Turning to the balance-sheet, you will observe that goodwill has been 
increased by £7,500 consequent “ y- the recent acquisition of an under- 
taking which has been satisfactorily absorbed in our own organisation. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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the story of how the work was carried out. Care was taken to 
impose on the old building nothing that could possibly disturb 
its ancient conformity with the landscape ; and not the least interest- 
ing part of this unambitious tale is that which recounts the words 
and works of those local men, from blacksmith to stone-mason, who 
had their honourable share in the reconstruction. If in post-war 
England there still remain old cottages to buy and traditional labour 
to employ for their restoration, here is a useful guide for would-be 
purchasers : meanwhile Yorkshire Cottage makes pleasant, if rather 
remote, reading. The second half of the book tells in modest fashion 
the story of the first year of occupation. The illustrations by “thé 
artist” are neat and informative, and provide a proper counterpart 
to the text. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 
It is an open secret that for some weeks past discussions have 
been taking place between the Capital Issues Committee ‘and the 
Stock Exchange Committee on the vexed question of “ permission 
to deal.” The case has been put, on behalf of the Stock Exchange 
and other City interests connected with the business of making new 
issues of capital, that the control as at present exercised by the 
C.1.C. is having undesirable consequences, The complaint, I under. 
stand, is not that applications to make issues are being unnecessarily 
turned down, but that, having sanctioned issues of capital, the 
C.I.C. has often refused to allow permission to deal in the resultant 
securities on the Stock Exchange. In some instances there have 
doubtless been good reasons for this apparently arbitrary procedure, 
In others, if the City critics are to be believed, permission to deal 
has been refused without any real justification. Whatever the rights 
and wrongs of the matter may be, there is no denying that the 
effect of the official veto has been to create a situation in which 
large blocks of new securities, running into many millions of pounds, 
are being sold direct to insurance and trust companies without going 
through the normal market channels. To the half-dozen or so large 
stockbroking firms whick are row handling the bulk of the new 
issue business these arrangements do not present any difficulties 
but it is significant that it is these very firms which are advocating 
change. 
DORMAN, LONG POSITION 

That there are many more ways than one of dealing with a high- 
rated debenture stock is clearly illustrated by the plan now put 
forward by Dorman, Long, the Middlesbrough iron and steel 
makers. Instead of offering a lower-rated stock to the holders of 
the £3,031,560 of 5 per cent. debentures, the board has decided 
to pay off this 5 per cent. stock out of the proceeds of an issue 
of 2,094,334 new ordinary £1 shares at 27s. each. These new 
ordinaries are offered to existing ordinary and/or preferred ordinary 
shareholders in the proportion of one new for each share held, 
From the broad standpoint of sourid finance this plan is unexception- 
able. The company gets rid of a heavy prior charge and at the 
same time alters the gearing of its ordinary capital. Whereas 
hitherto the ordinary shares have been very highly-geared, they are 
now part of a much more balanced capital structure. They are 
correspondingly less exciting from the speculative standpoint and 
more attractive as an investment. Now quoted at 29s. cum rights, 
they yield about 6 per cent. on the 8 per cent. dividend and 
should be worth holding. 

BRITISH COATED BOARD 

Since I outlined the position of British Coated Board and Pape 
Mills 5s. ordinary shares on May 14th the price has fluctuated 
within narrow limits around 6s. 6d. A week ago the directors 
announced that the accounts for the year to March 31st were 
delayed pending the settlement of a claim arising out of the 
requisitioning of one of the company’s factories by the Ministry 
of Supply. As I have previously emphasised, this company’s 
business is now largely on a rental basis with the Government, 
several factories being leased on satisfactory terms. How long 
shareholders will have to wait for the overdue accounts I cannot 
predict, but when the figures appear they should be good. For 
the year to March 31st, 1942, profits were equivalent to 28.7 
cent. on the £120,000 of capital, and I shall be surprised if these 
figures have not been substantially exceeded. In view of the 
immediate dividend prospects and the not unpromising post-wat 
outlook for a company of this kind the §s. ordimaries should have 
speculative possibilitiés around 6s. ro}d 
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COMPANY MEETING 


ODEON THEATRES 
PLANS FOR POST-WAR EXPANSION 











Tue sixth annual general meeting of Odeon Theatres, Limited, was held 
on October 14th in London. 

Mr. J. Arthur Rank (chairman of the company) presided. 

The following is an extract from the chairman’s statement: 

The trading profits of the group amounted to £2,163,687, as compared 
with approximately £1,700,000 last year, an increase of approximately 
£463,000, which figure I am sure you will agree is most satisfactory. 
The increase in profits over last year has kept pace with the increase in 
the amount required for taxation. 

Odeon Theatres, Limited, has,carried a trading profit, after charging 
Excess Profits Tax of £629,243 to its subsidiary companies, of £1,261,555. 
The total available for appropriation is £320,249, out of which the 
directors recommend a dividend of 15 per cent. 


PossIBLE INTERESTS IN Post-War EUROPE 


I mentioned last year the important part which the cinema industry 
plays in the life of the nation, and the responsibility which attaches to 
the directors of companies such as yours. During the year there has 
been some discussion as to the activities of those companies which I 
control. The last thing that I want to see in this industry is any one 
company so powerful that free and fair competition ceases to operate as 
an incentive to maximum effort. Bur I do want to see a sound British 
industry so firmly established that we can be proud to have played a 
part in its building, and young men and women when leaving school or 
university will seek places in our ranks with the knowledge that they will 
have as good a chance of making a serious contribution to our national 
life as any of their friends who make their livelihood in industries with 
longer histories, and I do want to see your company maintained in‘ its 
proud position as one of the leading exhibitors with, if practicable, a 
modern theatre in all the major cities of this country. 

It is with this in view that we have during the year extended our 
interests by the purchase of additional theatres, and have been exploring 
the possibility of becoming interested in theatres in Europe, as it shakes 
itself free from the yoke of Nazism. In this way I believe we could 
ensure that British pictures will get their fair representation in those 
countries and make a contribution to the stability of the British produttion 
industry which, as important exhibitors, we must, in our own interests, 
realise is due from us. 


FuTuRE OF BRITISH FILMS 


In our British-made films, now so rightly popular with our audiences, 
we have the means of showing the best of our ways of thought and 
living. It is the duty of those who believe in them to see that they go 
all over the world, and in my judgment we shall not build up a suc- 
cessful industry unless we do send our films to all countries that are 
ready to receive them. But we must see to it that we make films that 
audiences want to see, and so organise their distribution that audiences 
are given the chance of seeing them. If we fail in this we shall not be 
able to offer to those employed in their making either continuity of 
employment or a fair reward for their work. 

I believe that, so far as the United States is concerned, our American 
friends are willing to collaborate with us, realising that if the two great 
English-speaking nations are to go forward in friendship, an exchange of 
films can make an important contribution to mutual understanding. 

Although this year will doubtless provide many problems and diffi- 
culties, I feel that, taking all things into consideration, we may look for- 
ward to the future with every hope of improving and increasing the success 
of the organisation. 

The report was adopted. 
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SIR ISAAC PITMAN AND SONS, LIMITED 
THE CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 








At the forty-seventh annual general meeting of the company the chair- 
man, Mr. I. J. Pitman, said: The total profit of £49,569 3s. 9d. may be 
regarded as satisfactory, particularly when it js considered that the 
provision for taxation has been made before—and not after—striking the 
balance of the trading account. 

Conditions in the publishing business have been good, not only in 
England, but in the other English-speaking countr-es. 

The items of investments in subsidiary companies, £32,411 17s. 1od., 
and amounts owing by subsidiary companies, £142,532 9s. 11d., repre- 
senting the shareholding of these companies together with the monies 
advanced to them, may be regarded as well-valued and valuable assets. 

We believe that the spread of education in this country will bring 
prosperity to the bookselling and publishing trades. We believe that 
English will be used more and more abroad. 

For the present, the demand for books exceeds that supply which the 
paper quota makes possible. We ourselves have, perforce, to adjust our 
printing numbers, not to the public’s needs, but to the Paper Controller’s 
largesse—if, indeed, largesse is the 
right word for 37} per cent. of 
pre-war consumption! Economies 
in thickness of paper, in size of 
type and in consolidation of type 
areas, have been used to the limit, 
and the Paper Controller is to be 
congratulated on his choice of 
policy in combining rigidity of 
overall limitation with elasticity of 
individual discretion. At any rate, 
his 373 per cent. has done the 
work of the widow’s cruse in yet 
making possible an expansion of 
total publishing turnover from 
about £10,000,000 per annum to 
£,16,000,000. 

In regard to printing and bind- 
ing, shortage of labour is almost, 
' if ve — as limiting as the 

I 1 supply of paper in keeping down 

1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 the available supply of books. The 
smaller numbers of staff and the less skilled substitutes are, however, 
doing most commendable work in attempting to maintain both the 
quantity and the quality of the output of peace-time staff. Moreover, 
the various printing unions have shown a co-operative spirit in encour- 
aging both quantity and quality of work in return for a good wage in 
what is clearly a_ stable after-the-war, as well as during-the-war, 
employment. Technical developments in the printing industry are full 
of hope for the future ; there is good prospect for wages Tising over the 
years, if each rise is accompanied by an improvement in organisation 
and of methods, making greater output possible, and, by a corresponding 
increase in demand, giving a remunerative outlet for the increased 
production. 

We propose to pay a final dividend of 3 per cent. on the deferred 
ordinary shares. We propose to transfer £10,000 to the Staff Betterment 
Fund, and £10,000 to the reserve for contingencies, which will, with the 
other reserves, now stand at £74,154 I4s. Id. 


The report was adopted and the final dividend as recommended was 
approved. 
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FALSE TEETH 


An asset or a liability? 


Why be handicapped by a badly fitting denture which chafes the 
gums and causes pain and embarrassment? The trouble can so 
easily be put right by the use of KOLYNOS DENTURE FIXA- 
TIVE for making false teeth fit firmly. Also, to remove stains 
and food debris, brush the plate after meals with KOLYNOS 
DENTURE POIWDER. the method of cleaning which dentists advise. 


KOLYNOS 


DENTURE FIXATIVE DENTURE POWDER 


makes false teeth fit firmly, for cleaning artificial teeth, 
1/3d and 3/34. 1/3d per tin. 


From all chemists 








A TOWER of STRENGTH 
SOLID. SAFE- SECURE 


. All classes of Fire and 
“Accident Insurance 
also 
ADMINISTRATION & FIDELITY 
BONDS + TRUSTEESHIPS 
RECEIVERSHIPS, Etc. 


THE BRITISH LAW 


LIMITED 
Cheapside, London, E.C.2 









INSURANCE COMPANY 


Head Office : 31 & 32 King St., 
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PURELY PERSONAL. 





UNTING BOXES of King Six 











Cigars may take a little 
patience, but it’s patience well re- 
warded in a wonderful smoke, tis, 
each 

PERSONAL 


»}ERMALINE RREAD contains much extra nourish- 
>) ment. It restores energy, is easily digested, and 
makes delicious sandwiches. Chapge over and watch your 
health improve. Helps save Shipping, too. Ask Baker, or 
write Reemarrne Fairley St. Glaseow, S.W.1 
+ANCER SUFFERER 314/43. Poor old farm labourer, 
( nett income for two 25 10d. Extra nourishment 
needed Please help. Jewellery gratefully received. 
NATIONAL Society For CANCER Revier, 2 (S), Cheam 
Court, Cheam, Surrey. 
tHASE CLOCHES re-pay their cost the first season, 
( last indefinitely. They speed-up Vegetables by weeks, 
double output, provide an extra crop, ensure fresh food the 
year round.—Cnase Lrp., Devt. E.G., Chertsey. 
| yl TTON ONE-WEEK SHOR’ THAND is , aoe in 
twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
first lesson to S. R. Dutton, 92, Great Russell St., W.C.1. 
|: ,OLLOW THE LEADER: Guy’s Hospital, S.E.r, 
acknowledges with gratitude 250,000,000 records 
on 1,000 miles of used film from the Midland Bank for 
Guy’s film salvage. Your old films and negatives will 
also help the national effort if sent to APPEAL SECRETARY. 
|: ‘OREIGN BOOKS WANTED, mainly German. 
Best prices. ALFRED rg SON’S BOOKSHOP, ITI, 
Hampstead High Street, N.W. Phone: Ham. 2218. 
{TERARY AND HIST ORIC AL WORK desired by 
] 4 expert typist, with experience 17th and 18th century 
MSS. Usual charges.—MRs. Tupor, Park Water, White- 
parish, Salisbury 
ONOMARK. —Confidential London Address. Letters 
\ CH. ss. p.a.—Write BM/MONO 23, W.C.1. 
| > a | The treatment of patients in the Royal 
A , e Cancer Hospital (Free), Fulham 
Road, C. 3 involves exceptional expenditure, not only 
do they require unusually costly treatment but their general 
condition requires special diet. In addition to the care 
of patients, a Research Institute is carried on by a trained 
scientific staff, engaged in investigating the pF Kee of 
this fell disease. Tis adds seriously ig the annual expense. 
Please send a gift to the Treasure 
THE ROYAL CANCER HOSPITAL (FREE), 
FuLHAM Roap, Lonpon, S.W 
*YBIL RANG, Literary Typist. MSS. enna and 
s intelligently copied. Long experience. eK Xt 
charges. 17, Hampstead Hill Gardens, London, N.W.3. 
(Hampstead 3854). 
4 ieee TRIANGLE Secretarial Training College, South 
Molton Street, W.1. Residential Branch at Gerrards 
Cross, Bucks. Founded 1910. May. 5306-7-8. 
4 ies NOW and be prepared to Play your part in 
the post-war world at the QuEEN’S a 
CoLiece, 67, Queen’s Gate, S.W.7 (Western 6939), 
the country near beer at Clarence Lodge, Englefield 
Green, Surrey (Egham 
l * NIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
founded 1887, prepares students for London 
University Matriculation, Intermediate and Degree 
examinations; also for School Certificates (Oxford, 
Cambridge, Northern Univ., and others), Pre-Medical, 
Teachers’ Diplomas, etc. The College is an Educational 
‘Trust not, primarily conducted as a profit-making concern. 
Highly qualified resident tutors. Low fees; instalments. 
Free re-preparation in event of failure. Prospectus Pp 
free from ReGistrRaR, 76, Burlington House, Cambridge. 
W ANTED.—Model and Toy Railways, Trix, Hornby, 
Bassett and others, electric, clockwork or steam ; 
large or small outfits; also Meccano Construction Outfits 
and anything of interest to the younger generation. Full 
particulars and price required; cheque by return. Ha 
also FOR SALE large stocks of the above; stamp wih 
requirements.—BOTTERILLS, Models Department, 
Street, Canvey, Essex. 

,TANTED, MODERN MOTOR CAR. Small 
mileage. State price. Box No, A.9o08. 
Ww TED.—Piano Accordions and other musical 

instruments. Full particulars and price required. 
Cheque by return, Have also FOR SALE large stocks of 
Der above ; — \ ~- ey ay * ahs Music 

Department, Hi whis'; 

Ww SRE ARE HE WRITE Ss OF: TO-MORROW? 

—Fresh blood is needed in journalism and literature, 
Develop your latent talent in your spare time with the 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOU RNALISM. HALF-FEES. 
Special courses in Journalism, Short Stories, Article hte 
Poetry; Radio Plays. Personal tuition by 


No time limit.—Free advice and Booklet from _ : 
eee 


i i - ~ eet s7 Gordon Square, London, 


ITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free booklet.— 
= Institute (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, W.8, 





SPECTATOR, OCTOBER 22, 


ELLERMAN 


AND 


BUCKNALL 


LINE TO 


SOUTH quar 
Af R CA PORT ELIZABETH 


EAST LONDON 
DURBAN 





ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL 

STEAMSHIP CO. LTD. 

Tudor Court, Fairmile Park Road, Cobham, Surrey. 
Telsphone : Cobbam 2851 


EXHIBITIONS 
L- ‘EW PAINTINGS BY ALVA and Paintings by 
i British Artists of the 2oth Century. LEFEVRE 


GALLERIES, ta King Street, S.W.1. Daily 10—-s5.30. 
Saturdays 10-1. 
pAINTINGS in Oil by Elizabeth Aitken, Constance 
Templeman, Chandra De and Stephen Walker. 
Foyie’s GALLERY, 121 Charing Cross Road. Open 9-6 p.m. 




















KERFOOTS 


MEDICATED 


PASTILLES 


| 

| embodying the 
| manufacturing 
experience of 
| eighty years 


MENTHOL & EUCALYPTUS 
CATARRH- ANTISEPTIC THROAT 


Thomas Kerfoot & Co, Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley 
Lancashire 




















1943 








CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. 


CREST HOTEL 


“ A wee bit of Scotland in Sussex.” 
Under the personal direction 6f Mrs. Eglinteg 


Adams A fully « quipped first-class Hotel, with 
nearby Golf and Riding. Coc ktail L ounge Alb 
weather tennis court. Lift. Central heating 


throughout 














EDUCATIONAL 
- eoeanerics SCHOOL, near PONTEFRACT, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 


One Entrance Scholarship of £50 a year: for four year 
and two of £30 a year for four years are offered to 
and girls who are mot Members of the Sociéty of Fries 

Application forms and full particulars may be obtained 
from the Bursar. 
| OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuitiog 

for Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ, 
B.Com., LL.B., B.D., and Diplomas. Moderate Fees, 
instalments. —Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D, 
Dept. B93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 1894), 


APPOINTMENTS 


CKWORTH SCHOOL, near PONTEFRACT, 

m YORKS.—Position of HEADMASTER will te 
vacant September, 1944. Applications are invited, stating 
experience, qualifications, and with not more than three 
testimonials. An applicant should be a member of thy 
Society of Friends. Applications to be sent in by th 
1sth November, 1943,.t0 Gervase L. Forp, 61 Albig 
Street. Leeds, 1. 
wee | SCHOOL, YORK. (Under the manag 

) ment of the Society of Friends). 








Applications to fill the post of HEADMASTER a 
invited. They should be addressed to the Chairman d 
the Governors, Bootham School; York, and should read 
him by November 20th, along with three copies of the 
recent testimonials and three references. 

The Headmaster will be expected to enter upon fi 
duties in May or September, 1944. 

Applicants should be either members of the Society ¢ 
Friends or in close sympathy and association with its work 

Further information can be obtained from the Bursa 
Bootham School, York. 

WES T RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL 


SERVICE OF YOUTH. 


Re-advertised Post. 

Applications are invited from qualified MEN ani 
WOMEN for the appointment of Drama Organiser. Th 
duties will be mainly concerned with the fostering and 
development of dramatic work in youth clubs and societies 
within the scope of the Service of Youth as defined a 
Board of Education Circulars. Previous experience of 
club or social work among adolescents is essential. A 
high standard of general education and wide experience 
of dramatic activity, together with initiative, knowledge of 
young people and ability to train Leaders are 
experience as a public speaker is desirable. Salary scale 
£300-£15-£400. In fixing the initial salary allowance my 
be made for outstanding qualifications and/or experienc 
The post is superannuable. 

This advertisement is permitted by the Ministry df 
Labour and National Service under the Employment ¢ 
Women (Control of Engagement) Order, 1943, who har 
agreed that women born in 1910 or earlier, possessing th 
requisite training and/or experience in dramatic work, may 
apply for this post. 

Forms of application and particulars of the duties ad 
conditions may be obtained from the EDUCATION wat 
County Hall, Wakefield. Last date for the rece 
applications, isth November, 1943. 


LECTURE 


™ 7s RIGHTS OF SMALL NATIONS,” by. The 

Right —~<. Viscount Cecil of Chelwood. Professr 
Gilbert Murray, O.M., will preside.—LivinGstons Hau, 
Broapway, S.W., on Wednesday, October 27th, 19% 
at 5 p.m. Sponsored by the Commonwealth Irish Asm 








BRAIN POWER. 


se SUPER- -PELMANISM” is the term used is 
a daily newspaper when describing the new 
revolutionary method of mind and memory trai» 
ing by W. J. Ennever, the founder of Pelmanism. 
Assures full benefits in half the time, at a frac 
tion of the former cost. Inclusive fee 30/- for 
postal course. Pamphlet free—W. J. Ennever, 
57, Gordon Square (Suite 3), London, WC. 

















ICTORIA~ 


FOR NEW BOOKS & STANDARD 


wae OOKSHOP 


Books reviewed or advertised in this paper re in stock. 











AUTHORS, TOPICAL BOOKS, nes tet al sis dasa 
TECHNICAL WORKS, DETECTIVE Coll pertonany er pert. gow order t 7 1 
‘ STORIES, FICTION. 129, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 

Entered as second-class mail matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896. Printed in Great tritain by Sr. Cremenrs Peers L1D., 





Portugal St., Kingsway, W.C.2, and published by Tuc Srecraror, Lto., at their offices, No. 9% Gower St., 


London, W.C.1.-—F riday, October 1943. 








